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This department is delighted to be able to 
fit into the pattern of the centenary celebra- 
tion of The First Unitarian Society of San 
Francisco. 

To begin, THE BEACON pREss is publishing 
a book, appropriately scheduled to be re- 
leased simultaneously with this celebration: 
the title, APOSTLE OF LIBERTY: STARR 
KING IN CALIFORNIA. The author is 
Arnold Crompton, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Oakland and a member of 
the directing Board of the Starr King School 
for the Ministry. It’s a book libraries as 
wel as individuals have long needed. And 
how perfectly this exciting story of America’s 
“preacher-patriot” fits into the Christmas 
list! 

The week that Unitarianism celebrates 
one hundred years in California, the world 
celebrates the fifth anniversary of the day 
that the United Nations Charter became 
effective — October 24. Therefore it’s a fine 
opportunity to re-dedicate ourselves not 
only to being informed citizens but acting 
as informed citizens. A group discussing 
the question “What constitutes an informed 
citizen?” at our request, evolved this defi- 
nition: 

“An informed citizen is one who has a 
good background in history, not only in our 
own, but in that of all the countries of the 
world; in these days—the ‘vital spots.’ 
The informed citizen is one who “does not 
keep his nose on the end of a pin,’ and who 
will explore and weigh all sides.” Quoting 
John Dewey, from “Democracy and Edu- 
cation” in THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
JOHN DEWEY (seacon press) “If there 
are genuine uncertainties in life, philosophies 
must reflect that uncertainty. If there are 
different diagnoses of the cause of a diffi- 
culty, and different proposals for dealing 
with it, there must be divergent competing 
philosophies.” 

So much for what constitutes an informed 
citizen. Anyone can see that it means 
much work —much “reaching up” which 
we sometimes feel is fruitless in terms of 
our personal influence upon the trend of 
world events. Yet, “if the contribution of 
a single, obscure, uncelebrated person can 
change history for better or for worse,” 
writes Raymond Swing in an article on this 
topic in S.R.L. of June 8, “the challenge to 
the individual to live his life earnestly by 
his best light is overwhelming. Who has 
not felt utterly inconsequential as a mote 
in the vast amphitheatre of world affairs? 
A wise man writing of history would not 
justify anyone thus to disparage his own life 
or abandon one whit of his individual re- 
sponsibility as a member of the human 
race.” Along this line, it is good to re- 
read Volume II of Cordell Hull’s MEMOIRS, 
specifically the chapter on his visit to 
Moscow in October, 1943. Muse awhile on 
what the effect on history would have been 
had China not been given status at the 


Moscow Conference as one of the “Big 
Five” permanent members of the Security 
Council. For hours Stalin held out against 
what he considered the absurdity of such 
recognition for so weak a nation, but finally 
— should we now say unfortunately? — gave 
in and accepted our argument that the 
good effects would be worth the compro- 
mise. 

Because the war in Korea is the most 
pressing matter of both the United Nations 
and ourselves, we mention two books, 
neither new, both worth reading, or re- 
reading, for background.; (1) UNDIPLO- 
MATIC MEMORIES, by John Franklin 
Sands, published in the early *30’s, but now 
out of print. It’s a lively account of the 
“battle for control of Korea” leading up to 
the Japanese attack on Russia in 1904. We 
hope this mention of it will send many a lay 


reader (ministers also!) scampering to li- | 
braries to get this long-overlooked, presently - 


timely book. (2) THE ATLANTIC SYS- 
TEM, by Forrest Davis; that part which dis- 
cusses United States’ relations with Russia, 
Japan, China, and Korea is excellent diplo- 
matic background. 

Many of us may already have read a 
timely new book published by the HarvaRD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS in late July. KOREA TO- 
DAY is a product of the international re- 
search program of The Institute of Pacific 
Relations; its principal author, the late 
George M. McCune is “uniquely versed in 
the problems of modern Korea and American 
policy there,” according to John K. Fair- 
bank. 

PICOT OF ASIA, (.1TTLE, BROWN) by 
members of a John Hopkins Seminar directed 
by Owen Lattimore, is an informative book 
about Sinkiang — lands and people we know 
little of, on the border of the U.S.S.R. Dr. 
Lattimore’s THE SITUATION IN CHINA, 
and Professor John K. Fairbank’s THE 
UNITED STATES AND CHINA have not 
been superseded as the best factual books 
about China, and Jack Belden’s story of his 
long stay among the people of China is also 
recommended by the China experts and 
scholars. We dare say however, that none 
of these recommendations would be accept- 
able to the “China Lobby.” 

How we wish everyone would read and 
study EUROPE AND THE UNITED 
STATES by Vera Micheles Dean, research 
director of the Foreign Policy Association 
(xnopr, $3.50). A few centuries ago Richard 
Bury wrote, “Wise men reckon money of no 
value in comparison with books.” This is 
a book to own—to mark for future refer- 
ence. The suggested reading list at the 
end is excellent. Checking it, we found 
that we had read sixteen on the list; made 
note of others for the future. HEADLINE 
pamphlets published by the Foreign Policy 
Association furnish invaluable source ma- 
terial for the would-be informed citizen. 

Dr. Dean is an expert in seeing “all sides 
of a question.” You will discern no build- 
ing up of one side of an argument by cover- 
ing up unfavorable facts. All are listed 
and weighed; conclusions based on full 
knowledge. If we were to select one chap- 


ter for the liberal (this we hesitate to do!) 
it would be Chapter V, “Economic and 
Social Patterns,” from which we quote: 

“Those societies, whether called capitalist, 
socialist, or x-ist, which have accepted the 
necessity of carrying the assumptions of 
nineteenth-century liberalism to their logical 
conclusion by practicing democracy in the 
economic as well as the political sphere 
have demonstrated their capacity for flexi- 
bility, for adjustment to changing conditions, 
which is the hallmark of the liberal society 
as distinguished from any system, whatever 
its name, that makes a fetish of the status 
GUO ces 

“There is genuine danger that fear of 
Russia and of communism . . . will con- 
solidate groups essentially hostile to all 
liberal ideas and practices, which, by identi- 
fying themselves with the United States 
and the Vatican, would place the American 
people and the Catholic Church in the van- 
guard of a frustrated and embittered strug- 
gle against communism, instead of where 
they should be—in the vanguard of a 
constructive and invigorating struggle for 
democracy. ... It would be nothing short 
of tragic if apprehension about Russia and 
communism should cause the United States 
to misunderstand the shifts in political 
forces that have been under way on the 
European continent since World War II 
and to miscalculate their ultimate direction.” 

In 1890, Charles Swan Walker (econo- 
mist) wrote of the lesser problems of that 
day, “A hundred years ago our fathers met 
and solved the problems of the new govern- 
ment. Degenerate sons of noble ancestry 
must we be if we prove insufficient for the 
task of our day.” Further timely comment 
for our guidance! = —LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 
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THE LIFE OF MAHATMA GANDHI. 
By Louis Fischer. New York: Harpers. $5. 


The biographer of Gandhi, as the biog- 
rapher of Jesus, sets for himself an im- 
possible task. How can an ordinary mortal 
—a sinner — explain the motives of a saint? 
In addition, though the biographer of Jesus 
_ has the perspective of two thousand years, 
he has little authentic biographical material 
with which to work. Though the biog- 
rapher of Gandhi has too much material — 
2,800 books and monographs about the 
Mahatma —he has less than three years’ 
perspective, 

Gandhi wrote in his autobiography, “the 
woes of a Mahatma are known to Mahatmas 
_ alone.” Similarly, the trials of a biographer 
of Gandhi are known only to those who 
_ have delved into the rich literature on the 
Mahatma since that first biography of him 
by a Baptist missionary in South Africa was 
_ issued in 1909. (Gandhi sent this to Count 
Tolstoy who replied that it “interested me 
~ much.” ) 

_ All manner of men walked on the stage 
of Gandhi's life. There were lepers, un- 
touchables (whom he called “men of God”), 
_ peasants, disciples, and relatives. Also 
there were the famous. These included 
Jan Christian Smuts, J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
numerous British viceroys to India, the 
Nehrus (father and son, Jawaharlal), Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Romain Rolland, C. F. 
Andrews (in some ways the most remark- 
_ able of Gandhi's associates), and John 
_ Haynes Holmes (who does not appear in 
this biography as much as he deserves). 

Each phase of Gandhi’s life was packed 
with human interest and high drama. A 
great volume could be written, and in sev- 
eral cases has already been written, on each 
of these events: his student days in London 
in 1888-91, his perfection of Satyagraha 
(mass, non-violent direct action) in South 
Africa in 1913, his “great trial” for sedition 
in India in 1922, his march to the sea to 
protest the salt tax in 1930, his trip to 
London for the Round Table Conference in 
1931, his “epic fast” against untouchability 
in 1932, his tour of the villages to lessen 
communal rioting in 1946-47, and his great 
martyrdom in 1948, 

Louis Fischer came to kneel at Gandhi's 
eet the hard way—via Moscow and Stalin- 
ism. Two visits with Gandhi, in 1942 and 
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‘A politician trying to be a saint’ 


in 1946, gave Fischer rare personal insight 
into Gandhi, the saint. Long sojourns as a 
foreign correspondent gave the author 
knowledge of the waning if tenacious Brit- 
ish imperialism — always a backdrop to 
understand Gandhi, the politician, The 
combination of the saint and the politician 
was what made Gandhi a great—and effec- 
tive—soul. 

Gandhi once told his friend, H. S. L. 
Polak, in South Africa, “Men say I am a 
saint losing myself in politics; the fact is 
that I am a politician trying my hardest to 
be a saint.” Fischer affirms that Gandhi 


_ succeeded, if never completely by his own 


lights, certainly in the eyes of his country- 
men—and the world. Albert Einstein in 
celebration of Gandhi's 75th birthday in 
1944 wrote, “generations to come will scarce 
believe that such a one as this ever in 
flesh and blood walked upon this earth.” 


Fischer talked to Gandhi and thus to 
God and how can anybody not in that 
blessed ‘circle dare criticize this volume? 
The author obviously wrote the book with 
a careful eye on length, Yet Gandhi lived 
so long (he was 78 when he died) and so 
fully that three volumes of 500 pages each 
would still not do justice to his life — and 
would still not be boring. Where most 
biographies of Gandhi (and indeed his own 
autobiography ) have emphasized his life to 
1914—when he left South. Africa at the 
age of 45 to begin his work in India — only 
about one-fifth of Fischer’s book is devoted 
to this earlier yet better-known period. 


Fischer’s is unquestionably the best biog- 
raphy of Gandhi that has yet been pub- 
lished, The great, definitive biography of 
Gandhi is yet to be written. In the mean- 
time, one can only hope that this volume is 
widely read and that the message of Gandhi 
— truth, love, non-violence — will be taken 
to heart by all mankind. 

Like Philipp Frank’s careful biography of 
Einstein, this is a book which deserves to 
survive the impending destruction of our 
civilization. When a new race of men un- 
covers and deciphers this volume, they will 
surely conclude that the life of a man by 
the name of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
is pure fiction, despite the author’s careful 
documentation in 35 pages of notes and 
bibliographic materials. 

HOMER A. JACK 


THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS. An An- 
thology edited by Perry Miller. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $6.50. 
Someone called the Transcendantal move- 
ment of the years 1830 to 1850 a “tempest 
a teacup.” “Teacup” is accurate ote 
“tempest” is an exaggeration. e 
novement was brief in duration and enlisted 
e interest of a comparatively small number 
f people. Their organ, the Dial, “enjoyed ob- 
(Emerson’s. phrase) for only four 


ranscendental sowers of seeds— 
forted the afflicted, afflicted the comfortable 


years and the Quarterly Review survived for 
even a shorter period. “Brook Farm” lasted 
for five or six years and “Fruitlands” for only 
a year or two. The verifiable affirmations of 
the Transcendentalists were peaceably ap- 
propriated by progressive liberalism, and 
their vagaries and whimseys were forgotten. 

It is easy to be flippant about Transcen- 
dentalism but there was in most of the ad- 
herents of the movement an exalted mood 
and a moral enthusiasm that animated more 
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practical reformers. “These exacting chil- 
dren,” wrote their friend Emerson, “adver- 
tise us of our wants.” The Transcen- 
dentalists were not successful organizers but 
they were sowers of all sorts of seeds. Some 
fell among the thorns of hostile criticism and 
others on the rocks of conservatism, but some 
fell on good ground and brought forth fruit. 

Transcendentalism was a foreign importa- 
tion and not a home-made product. Its dis- 
ciples got their ideas from Kant and Goethe, 
from Cousin and Fournier, from Calendge 
and Carlyle. Their American prophet was, 
of course, Emerson, though he never liked 
and indeed repudiated the label. He had a 
kindly sympathy with their enthusiasms but 
his clear common sense rejected their oddi- 
ties and extravagances. No matter how high 
his kite flew he kept a good hold on the 
string. Emerson’s little book Nature, which 
Dr. Miller rightly calls “the pivotal utter- 
ance” was published in 1836. It was the 
declaration of a fresh, positive, jubilant 
gospel. Professor Miller does not include it 
in this anthology of more than five hundred 
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books 


pages for lack of space. “I have,” he says, 
“sacrificed Emerson and Thoreau to make 
room for Brownson and Ripley.” In other 
words he records the echoes but not the 
originating voices. Too many of the ex- 
cerpts included in this collection are just 
Emerson and water —buckets of water. 
Some of them are interesting reading as 
rhapsodies but preposterous if one looks for 
clear reasoning and compact statement. 
Alcotts’ Orphic Sayings (and the editor in- 
cludes twelve pages of them) caused even 
Theodore Parker to “snort” and a Boston wit 
said they were like “a train of fifteen coaches 
going by with only one passenger.” Then 
too these rambling rhapsodists were terribly 
verbose. The editor says that he has cut 
out a lot of redundant and repetitious pass- 
ages but too many are retained. 


These Transcendentalists were a curious 
orchestra — mostly flutes and harps. Theo- 
dore Parker, who in this book is rather 
arbitrarily included in their company, could 
blow the trumpet in masterly fashion. W. H. 
Channing was grand on the kettle-drums. 
Orestes Brownson could make quite a noise 
with the cymbals but there wasn’t much 
harmony. They never seemed to get beyond 
the tuning-up period, They were such in- 
dependent and discordant personalities that 
one hesitates to call their activity a “move- 
ment.” They too often mistook impatience 
with routine and capacity for boundless 
loquacity for intellectual intensity. They 
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did not heed their prophets saying: “Elo- 
quence is the power to translate truth into 
language perfectly intelligible to the person 
to whom you speak.” 

Professor Miller asserts (p. 27) that the 
first reaction of the Unitarians (to the 
effusions of the Transcendentalists) was 
“sheer consternation,” but one does not dis- 
cover that any representative Unitarian lost 
a moment of sleep. Again the editor alleges 
that these “insurgents,” as he calls them, 
created “havoc in the Harvard Yard.” He 
would have us believe that Harvard College 
and the Divinity School were citadels of 
conservatism. He conveniently disregards 
the fact that his “rebels,” Emerson and Par- 
ker, Ripley and Hedge and Clarke and a lot 
more, were all Harvard men. The _ little 
College seems to have been a nursery for 
reformers rather than a mausoleum. 


There is, indeed, nothing to indicate that 
the Unitarians at large were seriously dis- 
turbed by what Dr. Miller magnifies into a 
revolt in their ranks. The typical Unitarian 
of the period, whether minister or layman, 
cared little about speculative philosophy. He 
was a well-read man, but Kant and Cousin 
were not on his library shelves. He believed 
in the essential truths of Christianity and re- 
jected doctrines that did commend them- 
selyes to his common sense and his ethical 
principles. The heights of mysticism were 
as alien to his experience as the depths of 
dogmatism. He was a friend of law and 
order and disliked controversies and agita- 
tions: The ethical flights of the Transcen- 
dentalists just went over his head. 


Dr. Miller assumes that there was not only 
“consternation” but also contention and 
heated debate within the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. He depicts the Transcendentalists as 
aggressive leaders of a revolt against “static 
Unitarianism.” His choice of the champions 
to uphold the Unitarian side of the discus- 
sion is a bit fantastic. He calls, not upon 
Channing, though he rightly calls him (p. 
21) “the chief spokesman for New England 
Unitarianism,” but upon Andrews Norton, 
Nathaniel Frothingham and Francis Bowen. 
That gives to the situation more of the 
appearance of a fight, for Channing backed 
up Emerson and declared that he could dis- 
cover no essential difference between Emer- 
son’s Divinity School Address and the ser- 
mon he had preached at the dedication of 
Divinity Hall. Well, Andrews Norton was a 
conservative Biblical scholar who had re- 
tired from the faculty of the Divinity School 
eight years before he denounced Emerson’s 
Divinity School Address as “the latest form 
of infidelity.” He had originally opposed the 
organization of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, yet here he is trotted out as “the 
greatest and most formidable” representa- 
tive of Unitarianism. 

The second spokesman for the Unitarians, 
according to Professor Miller, was Dr. 
Nathaniel Frothingham of the First Church 
in Boston, an urbane and scholarly gentle- 
man and a much respected preacher and 
pastor. Dr. Miller is apparently unaware of 
the fact that Dr. Frothingham in his sermon 


on the fifteenth anniversary of his ordina-— 


“Frankly, I'm opposed to putting the Ap- 
peal campaign in the hands of the Alliance. 
They'd probably put it over, and then what 
would happen to our reputations?” 


tion proudly declared that never once in the 


fifteen years had he. mentioned the word 


‘Unitarian in his pulpit. Perhaps that absence 
of any sectarian spirit made him a typical 
Unitarian, but would not a more outspoken 
advocate be more representative? The third 
champion was Francis Bowen. Dr. Miller 
indeed calls the Unitarian Fellowship “the 
church of Norton and Bowen.” But Bowen 
was a layman without any official connection 
with the Unitarian communion. He was an 
erudite professor of philosophy who habitu- 
ally opposed changes and novelties of every 
kind. 

Equally curious and mistaken is Professor 
Miller’s inclusion among the “insurgents” of 
a number of the authentic leaders of the 
Unitarian movement of their generation. 
Theodore Parker may rightly be called a 
radical reformer, but his emphasis was more 
on practical and political than on philosophi- 
cal issues. Dr. Miller prints the whole of 
Parker’s South Boston sermon of 1841. That 
was not one of the best of Parker’s sermons 
but it was clear-cut and explicit and had 
none of the mystical musings of the veritable 
Transcendentalists. 


Who were some of the other misplaced 
persons? Why Frederick Henry Hedge, a 
student, indeed, of the German _philoso- 
phers, but whose Reason in Religion and 
Way of the Spirit were splendid affirmations 
of the Unitarian principles. Dr. Hedge be- 
came president of the American Unitarian 
Association. James Freeman Clarke and 
William H. Furness are listed among the 
“rebels.” But Dr. Clarke was the loyal sec- 
retary of the Unitarian Association, and his 
books Everyday Religion, Common-Sense in 
Religion and the rest, are reliable statements 
of Unitarian axioms. Dr. Furness, the be- 
loved minister for seventy-one years of the 
Unitarian church in Philadelphia was in- 
deed a reformer but one of the most devout 
of Christian disciples. “No painter ever 
painted the Madonna with a more reverent 
hand.” These, and such as these, and not 
Norton and Bowen, were the authentic 
spokesmen for the Unitarians of their time. 

Who then were the genuine Transcen- 
dentalists? For a vivid description of them 
one has only to turn to Lowell’s Fable for 
Critics, and for an adequate account of their 
transactions, written by a friendly hand, 
there is O. B. Frothingham’s Transcendental- 
ism in New England. It is somewhat discon- 


: 
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mirable 


_ certing to discover that the Fable for Critics 


is not mentioned in the index of Dr. Miller’s 
anthology and Dr. Frothingham’s excellent 
book has just a line in the Bibliography. 
George and Sophia Ripley were sincere and 
earnest Transcendentalists and advocates of 
novel impulses in theology and in social or- 
ganization. William H. Channing was the 
fervent orator of the movement, a restless, 
sensitive, ardent soul. Sampson. Reid was an 
eager disciple of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
Orestes Brownson was a virile and audacious 
writer who said of himself that he “aimed to 
startle” and to be “as paradoxical and ex- 
travagant” as possible. When he found any- 
one in agreement with him he was sure that 
it was time for him to change his mind. 
Then there was Christopher Cranch who, 
again in Dr. Miller’s judgment (p. 885) con- 
tributed “some of the most banal, not to say 
maudlin, verses of the period.” Why then 
does he “exhume” them (his own word) to 
the extent of ten pages? Some of the son- 
nets are quite melodious. And there was 
Bronson Alcott who had some excellent and 
progressive ideas about education but who 
was amazingly interested in the “Monumental 
Me.” They say his “journal” runs to five 
volumes, each more than three hundred 
pages. Then there were two remarkable 
women. Margaret Fuller who edited the 
Dial and of whom Lowell wrote in the Fable 
for Critics: ; 

“She always keeps asking if I don’t ob- 
serve a particular likeness twixt her and 
Minerva.” Dr. Miller says (p. 402) that 
“her effusions are not memorable,” yet he 
prints fourteen pages of them. Finally there 
was Elizabeth Peabody, “the romantic bride” 
of many good causes but something of a 
“character” and, as described in that de- 
lightful book The Peabody Sisters, endowed 
with a propensity for running other people’s 


affairs for them. They were all a little queer. - 


Alcott believed that the eating of meat was 
the source of human depravity and he went 
to jail rather than pay his taxes. Isaac Ray 
and Margaret Fuller dabbled in phrenology 
and others in hydropathy, Even Thoreau 
was a bit odd as when he insisted in nibbling 
his asparagus at the wrong end. 

What became of these interesting but 
rather ineffectual people? Orestes Brown- 
son and Mrs. Ripley became Roman Catho- 
lics, and Samuel Osgood became an Episco- 
palian. Cranch, according to Dr. Miller (p. 
179) became a “dilettante,” which isn’t quite 
fair, for he was a charming gentleman of 
refined literary taste. Jones Very, again ac- 
cording to Dr. Miller, lived always on the 
border of lunacy and sometimes stepped over 
it. W. H. Channing became an apostle of 
Fourierism and then went to England where 
his son was a member of Parliament and his 
daughter married Sir Edwin Arnold. George 
Ripley struggled notably to pay the debts of 
the “Brook Farm” adventure and became the 
literary critic of the New York Tribune 
where his discriminating judgment was of 
good service to American literature. Mar- 

saret Fuller went to Rome, married an 
talian count and met a tragic death in a 
shipwreck. Elizabeth Peabody did an ad- 
piece of work in introducing and 
g kindergartens in America. Alcott 
e 'sage and seer of the Concord 
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School of Philosophy and continued his end- 
less, and often brilliant “Conversations,” sup- 
ported by the earnings of his gifted daughter, 
Louisa. Well, peace to their ashes! Some 
of them may have helped to comfort the 
afflicted but others of them did their best 
to afflict the comfortable. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


Tragic Figure ; 
NICOLAS BERDYAEV —CAPTIVE OF 
FREEDOM. By Matthew Spinka. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press. $3.50. 


On the assumption that Professor Spinka, 
professor of church history at the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, is as accurate in his 
interpretation of the thought of the late 
Nicolas Berdyaev as he is sympathetic to- 
ward it, this little volume will prove an 
excellent introduction to the life and works 
of the famous Russian religious philosopher 
who died in exile in the spring of 1948. 


As seen through Professor Spinka’s eyes, 
Berdyaev, despite his emphasis upon free- 
dom and his rebellion against authority 
in any form, seems a strangely contradictory 
and tragic figure. For, though perhaps un- 
consciously, the author leaves the impression 
that Berdyaev never achieved the freedom 
he so earnestly desired. _ At least this re- 
viewer found it impossible to escape the 
conclusion that instead of being a “captive 
of freedom” Berdyaev remained in bond- 
age to many thought forms which imperil 
spiritual liberty. Unquestionably, he pos- 
sessed unusual insights, especially in his 
criticisms of democracy. Yet his religious 
outlook seems so vitiated by metaphysical 
assumptions resting upon wild flights of 
mystical faney, apparently without any valid 
foundation in what is verifiable, that it seems 
a flight from reason rather than a defense 
of that “free reason” Berdyaey claimed to 
espouse. 

It is impossible, however, in any brief re- 
view, to do justice to Berdyaev’s thought. 
Prof. Spinka makes one feel its importance 
which, perhaps, is what he sought to do. 
In this respect he has rendered a signal 
service. So much so, that this reviewer 
wishes that Professor Sorokin — also a Rus- 
sion exile — with whom Berdyaev has much 
in common, might be persuaded to give to 
the readers of the Register an interpretation 
of the significance of Berdyaev in relation to 
his own views as expressed in The Recon- 
struction of Humanity. 

HORACE WESTWOOD 


Liberals’ dissipation 
THE HISTORIC FAITH & A CHANGING 
WORLD. By W. Norman Pittenger. New 
York: Oxford University Press. $2.50. 
How to be “in the World but not of it” 
when old systems are crumbling and new 
social, economic and political forms are 
plainly in process of being born, is the 
central theme of this penetrating book. To 
everybody at all concerned with the present 
state of the world and its effect on our 
religious. and cultural mores, it will make 
interesting reading. It is not dull! 


The author sees the emergence of a new 
society frought with devastating consequen- 
ces to the souls of men unless they are able to 
direct and shape the world-of-tomorrow in 
accordance with Christian principles. He 
contends that the ultimate horizons of life 
—“the Last Things: death, judgment, des- 
tiny, eternity’—have virtually disappeared 
from the consideration of mankind, but that 
without them human life is superficial, 
shallow, meaningless and unbearable. He 
holds that much of our dilemma and exist- 
ing confusion is due to the dissipation of 
our Christian cultural inheritance by’ the- 
ological so-called “liberals” whose too op- 
timistic philosophy of life has undermined 
the heroic stamina of the race. 

Following a critical examination of “Neo- 
Orthodoxy,” which he rejects as being too 
cynical and pessimistic, Dr. Pittenger offers 
us “a Dynamic Orthodoxy” — “more pro- 
found than Liberalism and less intransigent 
than Neo-Orthodoxy.” “Gloomy Jeremiahs” 
like Niebuhr he dismisses in favor of the 
“tempered Orthodoxy of Prof. Paul Tillich.” 

Rather than lose our souls in an attempt 
to conform to the dominant secularism of 
today, the good Doctor advocates our re- 
turn to the simple fundamentals of apostolic 
Christianity, living the good life in “cells” 
of Christian influence, “reviving the more 
generous theology of an earlier day such as 
prevailed in the Golden Pre-Reformation 
Middle Ages.” PAUL HARRIS DRAKE 
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As a liberal— 


serious reservations 
MEN WITHOUT FACES. By Louis Bu- 
denz. New York: Harpers. $3.50. 


Men Without Faces — the Communist 


Conspiracy in the U. S. A. by Louis F. © 


Budenz (his previous book was This is My 
Story) is an intimate first-hand explanation 
of the political and conspirational set-up of 
“the little Kremlin” on East 13th Street in 
New York where the Communists hold 
forth, 

Budenz explains the Stalin cult, the Com- 
munist infiltration into labor unions and 
into politics and education. He says that the 
Communist Party is really not a Party but 
a conspiracy. 

The Budenz book is very useful to those 
who want to know the inner-workings of 
the Communist Party in the U. S. : 

As a liberal, I have serious reservations 
about the authority of an ex-Communist. 
Budenz had 10 long years of training in 
conspiracy and duplicity. Certainly his 
experience should have made it possible for 
him to speak and write with a good deal of 
authority about the inner-workings of the 
Communist Party. My reservations are 
about his: judgments and his appraisal of 
the liberals who were or are involved with 
so-called Communist front groups. It took 
him 10 years to be disillusioned with the 
Communists, and yet he is impatient with 
so-called liberals who have only the slight- 
est connections with front groups and who 
drop out after one, two or five years. 

It is true that thousands of Americans 
have been involved with Communist front 
groups, but most never last long in these 
groups. They seem to be much smarter 
than Budenz for they have discovered much 
sooner than he did the nature of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. : 

I discount the Budenz charge that ther 
are 400 Communists in high places. He 
hints that there may be as many as two 
thousand and thus he creates a general 
suspicion without naming names. This is 
a very unfair procedure. 

I once heard Arthur Garfield Hays, counse] 
for the American Civil Liberties Union, say 
that “I don’t trust Communists and_ this 
goes for ex-Communists too!” 

Many newspapers, magazines and social 
scientists have commented on the question 
of the “authority” of former Communists. 
For example, The St. Louis Post Dispatch 
recently stated that “undoubtedly, a man 
who has emerged from the maze of Com- 
munist intrigue may be a most excellent 
guide to that maze.” 

The St. Louis Post Dispatch mentions, for 
example, Granville Hicks, Louis Fischer, 
Arthur Koestler, and Ignazio Silone. How- 
ever, the above ex-Communists are not 
showing up in Washington as informers 
bent on confirming Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy’s wild charges. 

We have been urged by the more dis- 
criminating newspapers and social scien- 
tists to let Budenz and his variety of ex- 
Communists tell us all they know, but at 
the same time we are cautioned not to 
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“waive the rules of evidence and the stand- 
ards of good judgment.” 

Budenz’s book serves a useful purpose if 
the reader thinks of it in terms of a revela- 
tion of the inside workings of the Com- 
munist Party. However, it may be danger- 
ous if it is taken as a guide by those who 
are combating Communism. 

L., M, BIRKHEAD 


Decay and renewal 


THE WESTERN WORLD AND JAPAN; 
A Study in the Interaction of European and 
Asiatic Cultures. By G. B. Sansom. New 
York: Knopf. $6. 

This book is a study of the intrusion of 
Western civilization into the Orient from 
the earliest times down to the opening of 
the twentieth century. It is the work of a 
man whose reputation as an outstanding 
authority on Japan has been recognized ever 
since the appearance of his previous book 
Japan: A Short Cultural History, a classic 
in the field. Sansom was in the British 
Foreign Service for forty-three years, and 
is now at Columbia University’s East Asian 
Institute as Director. His present book is 
the product of a mature, scholarly, and ex- 
perienced mind. It is fascinating reading. 

The first third of this volume deals 
broadly with the history of the contacts be- 
tween East and West; the bulk of the book 
is devoted to the effects of this contact on 
the only Asiatic country which was re- 
sponsive and even eager for what the West 
had to offer Japan. The student of cultural 
relations will find this an invaluable case 
study. The relatively modern concept of 
an international society might well be tested 
for its validity against the history of the 


application of Western habits of life and - 


thought to a radically alien Asiatic civiliza- 
tion. Sansom’s thesis, if he has one, does 
not intrude. But as his story unfolds, one 
learns that Asia had adapted itself some- 
what to the Western irritant during recent 
centuries, but, like a living organism, had 
been evolving under its own momentum 
until such time as the irritant could be 
ejected. Such Western institutions as will 
be adopted — our modes of production for 
instance — may retain a Western facade but 
will be thoroughly assimilated to the ways 
of the Orient, ways which were ancient 
when Greece was young. 

Europe was under pressure from Asia for 
the first thousand years of our era. The 
Christian civilization of the West devel- 
oped under almost constant assault, and 
only by long and arduous resistance did it 
preserve its identity in the face of attack. 
During our own Dark Ages, China was ag- 
gressively imperialistic under the Han dy- 
nasty, and then, after a lapse, under the 
T’ang. But by the time of the rise of the 
Mongols under Genghis Khan, China offered 
a tempting and virtually defenseless prize 
to the conqueror. It is likely that this fact 
saved Europe from being submerged by the 
tide from central Asia. | 

When the pressure from the East sub- 
sided, Europe’s energy began to cut its own 
channels. During the 14th century strong 


and coherent purposes seemed to gather, 
resulting in a burst of energy that carried 
far beyond the borders of Europe. West- 
erners made their first significant penetration 
of the Orient when the latter was at a low 
ebb following the break-up of the Mongol 
Empire. The factors which gave impetus to 
Western expansion were religion, explora- 
tion and trade. The passive submission of 
Asia during recent centuries was not due to 
innate tendencies of the countries involved, 
but rather to the phase they were in. There 
is evidence now of a change of phase. It is 
a case of decay and renewal without change 
of essence, 

One cay only hint at the riches of this 
volume; the accounts of solitary explorers, 
the missionary journeys of the Jesuits, the 
forgotten bits of history such as the ancient ' 
Christian church in Travancore and Cochin, 
the solid scholarship of its main history, the 


-urbanity of its style.. Sansom has written 
‘a book which will undoubtedly be the 


standard work in its field for a long time 
to come, but also a book which the average 
reader will read for pleasure. As a piece of 
bookmaking the volume represents superior 
craftsmanship. The typographic scheme and 
the handsome binding are by W. A. Dwig- 
gins. EDMUND A. OPITZ 


A modern Jew 


IN SEARCH. By Meyer Levin. 
Authors’ Press. n. p. 


In this book the author seeks to interpret 
the Jew through his own personal experi- 
ences as a writer in America, a war corre- 
spondent in Europe and a producer of 
films in Zionist Palestine. 


The autobiography seems in part overly 
introspective and philosophic, and the au- 
thor sometimes dramatizes his experiences 
and strains to explain his motives in uni- 
versal human terms. 

Meyer Levin is a left-wing writer who 
cannot accept the political philosophy of 
Communism, and who probably is more of 
a cultural Zionist than a political one, 

His better-known works include The 
Golden Mountain, a collection of Jewish 
folklore; The Old Bunch, an outstanding 
novel and character study of Jewish life in 
America; Citizens, a documentary novel of 
immigrant steel workers in the steel strike 
of 1937; and My Father's House, Palestine’s 
first film. 

The present book came out first in Paris. 
However that may be, in the American 
edition nothing essential has been omitted. 

Rough corners of criticism have been 
smoothed, and identities concealed — Jew- 
ish publishers and Zionist extremists whose 
ways the author condemns, Roman Catho- 
lic personalities whom he charges with 
seeking to censor or suppress views con- 
cerned with Franco Spain and the American 
political scene. The reader leaves the book 
with a more vivid realization of the neurosis 
which discrimination and persecution lay 
on the Jew, and with a deepened enseeene 
the idealism and self-sacrifice of those in Pal- 
estine who are helping to build the new 
Israeli state. The book is recommended for 
those who would study the modern Jew. 


HARRY HOOPER 
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Seholars’ eyebrows 


JUDAISM and CHRISTIANITY. By James 
Parkes. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $8.50. 

This book has long been overdue, and its 
significance is bound to increase as the prob- 
lem of Jewish-Christian relations assumes 
new stature with the growth in strength 
and prestige of the new state of Israel. 

The author, an Anglican clergyman, has 
established a reputation as a scholar and 
authentic interpreter of Jewish-Christian 
relations through the centuries that have 
seen Christianity rise from the status of an 
insignificant Jewish sect to that of a major 
world-faith. Dr. Parkes is the author of 
The Conflict of the Church and the Syna- 
gogue and The Jew in the Medieval Com- 
munity, the first two volumes of a projected 
five-volume series on A History of Anti- 
Semitism to be published by the Soncino 
Press, London. 

The present volume is an elaboration of 
the Charles William Elliot Lectures for 
1946-47 delivered by the author at the 
Jewish Institute of Religion in New York, 
and its thesis, as stated in the “Introduc- 
tion,” is “the equal permanence and validit 
of the revelations of Sinai and Calvary.” 

As just a sample of the broadly tolerant 
and truly liberal spirit that pervades this 
book, I quote Dr. Parkes’s words from the 
opening chapter, “Judaism and Christianity 
in the Purpose of God,” to wit: “I speak as 
a Christian, as one who believes in the 
essential truth of the fundamental Christian 
doctrines. But in a sense I would speak 
also as a Jew. That is, I speak on the basis 
of beliving Judaism also to be true—as true 
as Christianity. My position is, I admit, pe- 
culiar; but it is the only way in which I can 
interpret the meaning of history. Both 
religions are true; but they are also different 
religions. Neither is simply an incomplete 
form of the other; and I do not desire to 
see either disappear, even by conversion 
of the other.” 

These are challenging words indeed, and 
they are the bold springboard for further 
chapters of forthright and daring statements 
and interpretations such as have rarely, if 
ever, appeared in print. Granted that the 
highly controversial nature of many of these 
chapters will cause much shaking of heads 
and raising of eyebrows among especially 
the scholars, it will also be apparent that 
every reader honestly concerned with learn- 
ing more and reliably about the long history 
of Jewish-Christian relations and the possi- 
bilities of improving this relationship at this 
critical juncture of events will find in these 
pages a veritable treasure-house of informa- 
tion, both reliable and stimulating. 

KARL M. CHWOROWSKY 


3 or 4 complacent smiles 


THEOLOGICAL MANUSCRIPTS — Sir 
Isaac Newton, Edited by Dr. H. McLach- 
lan, Liverpool: University Press. 7s. 6d. 
_ Dr. McLachlan has been at some pains 
to enlist the theological views of certain 
famous men—Milton, Locke and Newton— 
in support of the_liberal Christian position. 


# 


s 


This book is an attempt to set forth New- 
ton’s views in more detail, and on the 
evidence of his own writings. As a curios- 
ity the book is interesting; but in practical 
ways it can add little to our argument. 
We have gone far beyond Newton, and the 
book offers us nothing more than occasion 
for three or four complacent smiles. 

Newton was an observer of facts, and a 
mathematician. At the same time he was 
deeply religious. In his eyes, facts and the 
conclusions to be drawn from them, were 
holy things. To disregard facts, and offer 
as a substitute propositions that had no 
basis in fact, was a downright sin which 
awakened his indignation. 

The style is that of the scientist. There 
are no conjectures or surmises, no arguing 
for a plausible theory or a tenable hypo- 
thesis, no speculative twilights. A thing is 
either right or wrong, and is set forth as a 
flat-footed conclusion. Like it or not, it is 
Q. E. D., and that is that. We have to 
remember that to Newton, Christianity was 
still a revealed religion; the Holy Bible was 
still the veritable record of God’s two great 
testaments to man, Old and New. Reading 
the Bible, Newton found that the fabric of 
Christian theology does not rest squarely 
and honestly on its Biblical base. There was 
something meretricious about it; disagree- 
ments, unsupported assertions, evasions, and 
omissions. Newton is anxious to call at- 
tention to these discrepancies. He may 
have been a beginner in the work of theo- 
logical reconstruction, but he set a standard 
of uncompromising honesty which his fol- 
lowers may well heed. 

CHARLES E. PARK 


Brief compass 

THE PATTERN OF THE PAST: Can We 
Determine It? By Pieter Geyl, Arnold J. 
Toynbee and Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston: 
Beacon Press. $2. 


It has been said that as a preparation for 
the critical appreciation of Toynbee’s monu- 
mental Study of History one should read a 
thousand books. Something less than a 
thousand will have to suffice for most of us. 
In fact, few of us will find the large leisure 
required to read the six volumes of Toyn- 
bee’s Study now available, not to mention 
the remaining three volumes yet to be pub- 
lished. 

The Pattern of the Past can in no way 
serve as a substitute for Toynbee himself 
with his epic sweep of vision, his ready com- 
mand of legions of historical records, his 
supple and metaphorical style of narration 
and commentary. In its brief compass it 
does offer, however, a swift and readable re- 
sume of Toynbee’s dazzling account of gene- 
sis and decay, challenge and response, with- 
drawal and return, imitation, exhaustion and 
breakdown in the twenty-one civilizations 
he surveys. More than that, it can prepare 
one for the evaluation of Toynbee as an 
analyst of culture and religion and as a 
philosopher of history. 

Professor Geyl (of the University of 
Utrecht) finds Toynbee’s method deceptive 
Toynbee, he says, handpicks only those in- 
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stances and trends that support his theses; 
he uproots his data from their contexts, as 
one would pluck flowers and weeds from 
the crannied wall; he brings widely dis- 
parate phenomena under the same rubric 
through a loose use of analogy; he tends thus 
to over simplify what really happened in 
history; he often assumes what he has set 
out to demonstrate; in short, his goal and 
method are “impossible” and “impractica- 


ble.” 


Albeit that he writes with his usual ur- 
banity and homiletic charm, Professor Toyn- 
bee does not very convincingly defend his 
views, in the radio dialogue between him 
and Dr. Geyl (reprinted here as the second 
chapter of the book). 


Professor Sorokin, in the third chapter, 
denies that a civilization (in Toynbee’s 
sense) can serve as a unit of historical study 
—it is only “a conglomeration of various 
civilizational objects and phenomena,” and 
these can hardly be subjected to any com- 
prehensive pattern of genesis-growth-decline 
(indeed, they can reappear again and again 
as component elements in later cultures ). 
Many of the patterns Toynbee presents are 
“either fallacious or overstated,” his charac- 
terizations of dominant traits of the various 
civilizations are “misleading and inaccurate.” 
Moreover, Toynbee’s general analysis, fol- 
lowing as it does in the tradition of genteel 
humanism, reveals an egregious disregard of 
the methods and findings—indeed, of the en- 
tire, vast literature—of modern social science. 
The charge is one that can be amply sus- 
tained. It does not depend upon the validity 
of the theory to which Professor Sorokin ap- 
peals, his own theory of the “Sensate-Ideal- 
istic-Ideational” rhythm of the supersystems 
of culture.” Professor Sorokin candidly as- 
serts that “many pages and chapters of Toyn- 
bee’s work” could ”become illuminating, 
penetrating, and scientifically valid” if they 
were only “translated” into his own super- 
system, 

Professor Geyl would probably say that 
both Toynbee and Sorokin need to search 
for the patterns of the past with a more 
modest hope and with less disposition to ar- 
range those patterns to suit their own pur- 
poses. And the present reviewer would 
agree. 

In any event, the reader of Toynbee will 
find in this little book a valuable preparation 
for the critical appreciation of A Study of 
History, “one of the most significant works 
of our time in the field of historical syn- 


thesis.” 
JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 
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Three letters from Germany 


Democracy in Germany needs liberal religion! 


To Register Readers: 


As one of “some foreigners,” which 
Robert Blake Kimble seems to doubt in his 
answer to Rey. John Nicholls Booth in the 
June Register, I beg to be allowed to answer. 
It is true, at least in Germany, that there 
is an unbelievably large body to whom 
Unitarians can and should appeal! As a 
foreign member of the Unitarian Church 
of the Larger Fellowship, I am trying as 
much as I can to spread the message of 
Unitarianism. 

Before 1945 we had a large and strong 
liberal movement in the Protestant churches 
of Germany. With the occupation troops 
of the Allied Forces, however, came also 
the neo-orthodox bishops, not by power of 
spirit and better religion, but . . . because 
they were anti-Hitler. So we have an 
authoritarian regime in the Church in Ger- 
many. It confesses itself that not more 
than 10 per cent of all people who call 
themselves Protestants, are “real Christians.” 
Most of the 90 per cent refuse the orthodox 
system of the now governing churchmen, 
but don’t know another church for their 
children or their own life. Most people 
don’t dare not to be Catholic or Protestant 
out of fear for their social and business 
positions. Someone has recently said, “What 
we need is a good denominational um- 
brella!” 

A highly qualified and  de-nazified 
schoolteacher was advised against his reli- 
gious convictions to come back into the 
Protestant Bekenntniskirche (the orthodox 
Church) before he could become a teacher 
again in a public school! He had character 
and declined, so he now earns his modest 
livelihood as a laborer in a sawmill. The 
children in the school now have an in- 
ferior, but formally Protestant, teacher who 
is not at all interested in orthodox Chris- 
tianity. 

There are everywhere such formally 
Protestant people who would be only too 
glad to have a Unitarian religious congre- 
gation with lessons for their children and 
Sunday services for themselves. Only they 
don’t know anything about us! 

What we need in Germany is an in- 
expensive monthly publication, “reference 
services,” pamphlets, and so on. What I 
want to say is: We need a Unitarian 
literary mission to strengthen and comfort 
those lonesome men and women and allow 
them a community of spirit. .Later con- 
gregations can be organized, There are 
some here and there, but for the years of 
founding and beginning, for printing costs 
and travel-expenses of a minister, we need 
money! With the greatest idealism, this 
is a difficulty which we cannot surpass. You 
in America must not forget—we in Germany 
will never build a real democracy without 
Unitarian principles to combat the power 
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of the orthodox churches and their authori- 
tarianisms. 

Neo-orthodoxy in Germany is the arch 
foe of democracy because it does not allow 
the concept of the free mind. We don't 
want to excite great enthusiasm or religious 
ecstasy, but we must say: This is Unitar- 
ianism! Think about it and come to us. 
Brethren of free thinking—unite and come 
to us so we can become a body of spiritual 
influence in Germany against all dogmatism, 
totalitarianism and authoritarianism. We 
have a great chance today, but most of 
those who would belong to us are out of 
work and unable to pay for our services. 
$75 a month would pay for our work if we 
only had it! 

Emit ENGELHARDT, Germany. 


Athough this letter was written to Dr. 
Broome, we felt that it would be of general 
interest to Register readers. 

Dear Dr. Broome: 

It was not my intention to wait this long 
to answer your letter and comment on your 
article on Unitarianism in Berlin [March, 
1950]. I was very diseased for several 
weeks and have still to deal with heart- 
attacks, my lot since Russian captivity. 

I and my colleagues were deeply im- 
pressed by your article. I don’t know 
whether or not your appeal to your people 
will be of any result. But for us your 
article was a proof of fraternity, an en- 
couragement and a challenge to hold out 
on the firing line. 

Nothing would please me more if you 
came back to Berlin in order to work with 
me for the cause of Unitarianism. In our 
beloved city people are really looking for 
a new light. 

Apart from what is propaganda, I ad- 
mire you as a fine observer. You are right 
when you say that I am eager to learn 
something of your American Unitarians, I 
am eagerly studying American literature 
these days—very delighted to receive some 
modern books from Mr. Cahill again. You 
are right that the Unitarianism in Berlin 
is much different from yours. It is quite 
the same thing I am always trying to 
make clear to my two colleagues in the 
ministry who come from the evangelic Keo- 
logne. I myself am so much influenced 
by the Unitarian literature I am reading 
that you scarcely could find any diversity 
in our beliefs. My own religion is definite- 
ly universal and transcends the bounds of 
all the historic faiths. 

Therefore I am both liked and hated for it 
and reproached for being Americanized. 
But I am convinced that only a real free 
and reasonable faith can prevent our city 
from totalitarianism. and the world from 
destruction by the atomic bomb. 

Rev. Rupotr KvuERSCHNER, 
Berlin, Germany. 


A dissenting opinion 
To Register Readers: 

Usually, it is with great pleasure that I 
turn the front page of the Register. How- 
ever, when turning the cover page of the 
April, 1950 issue, it was the very first article 
which happened to “get my goat.” 

Permit me, please, to thoroughly disagree 
with Mr, Broome’s review of Delbert Clark’s 
Again the Goose Step. Unlike the reviewer, 
I don’t consider Mr. Clark’s book a very 
accurate analysis of the present-day situa- 
tion in Germany. 

An article by Prof. Waldemar Gurian, 
Russian-born professor at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, aroused my interest in the following 
three books on postwar Germany: Freda 
Utley’s The High Cost of Vengeance, Delbert 
Clark’s Again the Goose Step, and Drew 
Middleton’s The Struggle for Germany. Of 


. these three books, I only consider one an 
‘objective appraisal of this country as it is 


at this moment — Mr. Middleton’s book. Mrs. 
Utley’s and Mr. Clark’s books suffer from 
one and the same deficiency, both are ob- 
viously blind to anything that does not fit 
into their patterns. To Mrs. Utley the Ger- 
mans are the nicest, most hard-working, and 
democratic people. To Mr. Clark they are 
an incorrigible lot of Nazis, reactionaries, 
and militarists. It is no wonder that such 
biassed views lead to the same evaluation of 
American policy in Germany. Rather than 
following the totalitarian concept of a politi- 
cal patent cure, the policy of the U.S. to- 
wards Germany has followed the democratic 
concept of trial and error. To be sure, there. 
have been errors, but I still prefer these 
errors to any panacea. 

I certainly do not want to create the im- 
pression that I condemn every word Mr. 
Clark has written. What I object to is the 
basic trend of his book which, oversimplified, 
appears to be: The Germans are bad be- 
cause they are Germans. This is exactly the 
same attitude that we can find in the 
speeches of Hitler and Goebbels, i.e. the 
attitude of racial prejudice. Risking the 
danger of being called an_ incorrigible 
optimist, I venture to say that democracy can 
be achieved by any nation, even by the 
people of my country. And I would not be 
sincere if I did not give the representatives 
of the U.S. in Germany credit for their hard 
and conscientious efforts to make Germany a 
democratic country. 

However, there is not much use in criticiz- 
ing the general concept of Mr. Clark’s book 
and Mr. Broome’s congenial review without 
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challenging some of the concrete points of 
the review. At least in the state in which I 
live, ice. in Wuerttemberg-Baden, there are 
no old-time textbooks in any school. Un- 
fortunately, the students in Baden receive 
no history courses. But the reason for this 
deplorable deficiency is the failure of the 
Archbishop of Freiburg to give his blessing 
to a history textbook rather than the unwill- 
ingness of the teachers to teach history. I 
do not know of any “simple device of pasting 
paper over undesirable portions, etc.” Al- 
though there are numerous rabble-rousing, 
nationalistic, small-time politicians in Ger- 
many, nowhere except for the Soviet Zone 
have there been people “goose-stepping 
about the streets in shiny boots, heiling their 
leaders and singing “Deutschland ueber 
alles.” 

Anyone who is really interested in a story 
“which begins to tell the truth about what 
is going on in Germany” should read Mr. 
Middleton’s book. The Struggle for Ger- 
many may disappoint both Germanophiles 
and Germanophobes, but it is a clear-cut, 
realistic, and unbiassed analysis of conditions 
in the Germany of today. 

Finding my views identical with those of 
Catholic Gurian rather than with those of 
fellow-Unitarian Broome, I should like to 
quote the February, 1950, issue of the 
American German-language magazine Der 
Monat. : 

Prof. Gurian says: “What we need is not 
books full of emotional impressions but 
books from cool, objective observers of all 
sides of reality. Mrs. Utley and Mr. Clark 
plead for their very one-sided ideas. We, 
however, when reading books on present- 
day Germany, are interested in German 
realities rather than in the subjective wishes 
of their authors. . . . Middleton’s book can 
but increase the respect for the work of 
capable American reporters. It makes us 
forget the books of his colleagues which are 
collections of one-sided observations and 
pleas for highly subjective views only.” 

Having been in a country for a certain 
period with an occupation force that lives in 
virtual segregation from the native residents 
of the country does not constitute a very 
sound basis for judgment. I do not doubt 
that Mr. Clark had numerous German con- 
tacts. It might be a worthwhile job for Mr. 
Clark to do some sociological research as to 
what extent his contacts may be con- 
sidered typical for a people of 60 millions. 

DIETER G. MOELLER, Heidelburg, Germany 


The Church should be 
place of worship for all 
To Register Readers: 

I became a member of the Baltimore 
Unitarian Church about three years ago 
and have been a reader of The Christian 
Register for two years, After having read 
how various other Unitarians, both clergy 
and laymen, have spoken their minds, I am 
writing this with the idea that it may pro- 
vide considerable food for serious thought. 

I am amazed at the amount of confused 
and often senseless bickering that seems to 
characterize most of the letters in the 
Register. Let us just consider two of the 
subjects which seem to cause so much flurry. 


ba. 


> 


“What do you mean, I can’t refer to a 
Unitarian audience as “my flock?” 


One question which always seems to set 
the flames of dissension burning brightly 
concerns the inclusion versus exclusion of 
Humanists in the Unitarian Church. While 
I agree in principle with those who believe 
there should be some agreement on matters 
of theology in the Church, the question of 
who shall be included in the congregation 
seems somewhat bigoted. Aside from pro- 
mulgating a distinctive kind of religion and 
setting a pattern for a fine and idealistic 
way of life, the church has always been, 
and in my opinion always should be, a 
place of worship —a place where all who 
seek comfort and solace shall find it. Shall 
we deny this to the Humanists because they 
cannot reconcile their religious beliefs exactly 
with our own? Man is the greatest mani- 
festation of God. Man honors God just as 
highly when he believes in his fellow man 
as he does when he worships the theological 
concept of God. Which way he will choose 
will be a question of individual psycholog- 
ical makeup. The very fact that we do 
have Humanists in the Unitarian Church is 
an indication that they feel an emotional 
need for a place to worship. Only a very 
narrow-minded individual would seek to 
deny a fellow human being a place of 
worship... . 

Another question that falls in the contro- 
versial field is that of “Universalism.” Some 
of our clergy and laymen want to keep the 
Unitarian ideal of universalism and allow all 
people, with whatever varying beliefs they 
may have, to become members of our 
church. Other Unitarians want to exclude 
everybody who does not believe strictly in 
the Unitarian concept of God. I reiterate 
here that fundamentally the church is a 
place of worship and ought to be open to 
all, but I realize that aspect of the situation 
alone does not take into consideration the 
crucial points inherent in the problem. 

Some people appear to be concerned be- 
cause the Universalists might bring highly 
diversified ideas into Unitarianism which 
might be irreconcilable with the Channing 
ideal. They approach this matter as though 
the mere holding of such beliefs make them 
factual and, if factual, disturbing to Chan- 


ning Unitarianism. In the first place, merely 


believing that something is so does not 
make it so. In the second place, I am sure 
Channing himself might have often wished 
for new ideas and ideals to make Unitarian- 
ism even more understandable and ap- 
pealing. 

When I joined the Unitarian Church I 
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was an adult and did so with the full 
knowledge of what I was doing. It was 
my first, and will be my only, church 
affiliation. I joined because I believed that 
Unitarianism was not only the finest concept 
of religion, but also that it was the most 
factual - historically and realistic. I knew 
that when my need might be great, this 
religion would serve me well. However, 
although Channing’s brand of Unitarianism 
is the basis of my religious beliefs, I am 
well aware that many Unitarians have ideas 
that vary far afield from Mr. Channing. 
Yet I would not exclude others because 
their ideas are somewhat different. From 
past experience, I have found that when 
people with varied ideas consolidate for any 
purpose, if they retain that consolidation for 
any appreciable time, their ideas tend to 
achieve a basic uniformity. 

So let us not argue about uniformity and 
who shall be excluded but rather include all 
who genuinely wish affiliation with our 
group. In the final analysis, we shall 
achieve both uniformity and strength. Our 
group is badly in need of both, but we will 
never achieve either if we allow ourselves 
to become involved in petty quarrels over 
the diversities of Universalism or the in- 
clusion of Humanists. 

LAVONIA L. BOHN, Baltimore, Md. 
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Pro and con on Weston’s analysis 


To Register Readers: 

I am afraid that the Registers attempt 
to justify placing Hugh Weston’s “Is Rus- 
sia an ‘Aggressor Nation,” in the letters- 
to-the-editor-section instead of in the section 
for feature articles, is but a reflection of 
the Great Fear that has descended upon 
our country. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
press of our country has been made in- 
effective by this Great Fear, ineffective in 
the sense that it does not give all the news 
that is worthy of so being classified, nor 
all the news the people of this country 
should have to judge events intelligently. 

Your excuse that Weston’s authority in 
this field is inferior to some whom you 
accept is but a specious attempt to hide the 
truth. Weston categorically cited facts 
which cannot be denied; the great fact being 
that our post-war policy was one of sup- 
porting reactionary forces in and out of 
power in opposition to those forces which 
represent and have represented the will of 
the people. Only through dollars, guns, 
battleships and power have we been able 
to force the oppressors of the people into a 
ruling position... . 

Weston’s courage is of that calibre which 
is fast being stifled in the columns of our 
newspapers and magazines, and from the 
air waves. At the Unitarian headquarters 
it began with the dismissal of S. Fritchman, 
who never failed to call them as he saw 
them. 

AuFrepD P, Gat, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


To Register Readers: 

I read the Rey. Hugh Weston’s article 
in the August Register three times for the 
purpose of discovering whether it was writ- 
ten to start a discussion or whether he really 
meant what he wrote. As I doubt my first 
supposition to be right I accept the second 
and wonder if Weston is a working preacher 
or a retired minister who has slipped off 
the Christian track. .. . 

When Weston writes of Russia and its 
satellites’ elections he must be in a mood 
of mirth, for how could any serious minded 
person call a one-party ticket an election? 

The Russian troops of whom Weston 
writes: Has he any knowledge of their 
number and their armament? To us such 
a huge army seems more than the Texas 
Rangers or a border patrol. To be sure, 
no Russian troops are occupying the Balkan 
countries for the Balkan governments are 
made up of puppets of the Kremlin, but 
Russian armies are at their borders not to 
serve lemonade and ice-cream to the Sun- 
day School picnics held by the Balkan 
people. They are there just in case. . 

How can any man posing as an American 
—I suppose Weston makes such a claim— 
uphold the Stockholm Declaration? That 
tricky piece of propaganda, spawned in 
Moscow to be handed out as ruse to the 
ignorant and unthinking, is a piece of work 
which would shame a cobra... . 

It does not take two to start a war. It 
takes two or more to make it a war, but 
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if Stalin, egging on the North Koreans to 
destroy the South Koreans, was not starting 
a one-man-made war, then Hitler was a 
dove of peace. 

According to the Natick pastor all people 
who interfere to help a nation attacked by 
aggressors are themselves aggressors. When 
Hugh was a boy and some bigger lad was 
beating him up, if mother interfered she 
was an aggressor... . 

E. J. Pures, Abington, Pa. 


To Register Readers: 

In reply to a comment of mine to Hugh 
Weston on his letter in the August Chris- 
tian Register he wrote me that he is prepar- 
ing an article much in line with the opinions 
expressed in his letter and he intends to 
distribute this privately. Since he is one 
of our ministers and has a definite view- 
point I see no reason why this article 
should not be published in The Christian 
Register. 

I noted, and I might say with consider- 
able surprise, that the Register has de- 
veloped a policy, and this has prevailed 
during the last three years, of publishing 
articles only by authorities. Of course, 
“authority” is a relative term and what one 
editor might regard as an authority, some 
other person might challenge. For instance, 
I cite Warren B. Walsh, whom the Register 
considers an authority on Russia, while I 
consider him too biased to consider his writ- 
ings of any value on this subject. I feel that 
the matter of authority in controversial mat- 
ters should be exercised much more broadly 
than expressed in the reply to Weston’s 
letter. As I understand it, The Christian 
Register is a forum for expression of opinion 
and not a purveyor of the conservative side 
only. 

I hope that the Register may see fit to 
invite Weston to submit his article. 

JAMES J. MARSHALL, Miami, Florida 


To Register Readers: 


Rev. Hugh Weston in the August 
Register seems to me to say: (1) That 
the Russian Bear is not mad. (2). That 


even if the Russian Bear is mad, he at 
least is staying in due bounds. (3) That 
even if the Russian Bear is mad-and is out 
of bounds, our hands are not clean enough 
to justify our putting him back in bounds, 

Perhaps I don’t understand just what 
Rey. Weston is talking about. I have never 
been able to understand scrupulously clean 
people who idealize dirty Russia nor 
squeamish, tender-hearted people who con- 
done Russian brutality, nor well mannered 
people who excuse Russia’s uncouth and 
intentionally bad manners. Nor do I un- 
derstand those who presumably have a 
reverent attitude toward. life, champion- 
ing those who are irreverent and have dis- 
regard for life. Russian attitude alone is 
enough for me to condemn her. She shows 
by her every action that she doesn’t want 
to get along.... 

We have a world to straighten out and 


then we have a lot of chores to do at home. 
It would seem that our thinkers, workers 
and fighters shouldn’t have to have a lot 
of unattached gnats swarming senselessly 
in their faces. ° : 

JOE O'DONNELL, Seattle, Washington. 


To Register Readers: 

Rev. Weston’s article in the August 
Register was certainly refreshing. His 
simple review of some well known and 
readily available facts makes us wonder 
what it is that others are trying to hide 
behind their “massive Soviet information,” 
their stacks of “files” and their “research 
teams.” Rev. Hugh Weston deserves sup- 
port for his courage. 

WarrEN WESTGATE, Davis, California. 


The ministry— 
_a suitable profession? 


To Register Readers: . 
For a few years I acted in the capacity 
of Field Representative for the AUA in 
the New York-Metropolitan area. Part of 
my duties brought me into contact with lay 
officials seeking a new minister or how to 
change the present minister for a better one. 
Since those days I have had the opportunity 
to observe the same problems over a wider 
territory. I have come to the point where I 
am about ready to say that any church that 
hasn’t, within a period of fifteen years, in- 
terested a young man in their parish to go 
into the ministry doesn’t deserve to have 
a minister. Or if there is not suitable minis- 
terial candidates for the theological school 
in their own parish, they should compen- 


~ sate for it by contributing toward a scholar- 


ship for a man from another parish. Curi- 
ously enough it seems to work out that the 
most critical parishes are the ones who have 
given least thought and support to the 
training of ministers. 

I think it is high time the laity in our 
parishes devote some productive thought 
to the questions—“What are we doing to do 
to provide suitable personnel for the minis- 
try?” “Are we taking it for granted that 
there is an inexhaustible supply?” “Are we, 
as it were, hitch-hikers in this respect?” 

And can it be that the reason why our 
parishes are not more concerned with filling 
the ranks of the ministry is due to the fact 
that they do not think of the ministry as a 
suitable profession for their sons? Judging 
from the number of young men seeking 
admission to our theological schools there 
are not many families that have given the 
matter serious consideration. It is time that 
parishes and parents give serious considera- 
tion to the matter. Too often it is too late 
to do something about it when a new minis- 
ter is needed. This is not the responsi- 
bility of the ministerial profession only, or 
of the theological schools. It is fully as 
much, if not more, the responsibility of the 
laity. 


KENNETH C. WALKER, Bloomington, Ill. 


Liked debunking 
To Register Readers: ' 

Congratulations on the fine August num- 
ber of The Christian Register. The debunk- 
ing of Velikovsky is the best that I have 


read, SAMUEL §. wyER, Columbus, Ohio 
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Unitarianism—no 
religion of “reason” 
To Register Readers: 

Mr. Robert Blake Kimble, of Baltimore, 
Md., writes that John Booth is wrong to 
urge a world-wide Unitarian missionary 
effort because we Unitarians are opposed 
to emotion (by our creed, I suppose). 
Instead we are committed to reason, as 
opposed to emotion, 

This is just another case of tying ourselves 
down to outworn creeds and dogmas, such 
as “reason,” instead of advancing boldly 
toward free and universal religion. 

Actually there is nothing in the tradition 
and spirit of Unitarianism that suggests 
that ours is a religion of “reason.” On the 
contrary, it was against the excessive em- 
phasis on theological reasoning by Catholics 
and Calvinists that our Unitarian forbears 
reacted. Unitarianism began and _pro- 
gressed by the emphasis on emotion, not 
reason. Reason, in the hands of the Cal- 
vinists and Catholics, became a deadening 
hand, to obstruct the full flowering of pure 
emotion, “love to God and love to man.” 

Unitarianism is essentially and by tra- 
dition opposed to excessive reasoning, and 
in favor of emotional, evangelical religion, 
of the liberal variety. 

Unfortunately, however, content and 
satisfied Unitarians, departing from our 
tradition and using catch-phrases from 
Channing and Parker, have built up a false 
Unitarianism which is supposed to be rea- 
sonable, and free from emotion. This 
Johnny-come-lately “Unitarianism” now is 
trying in some areas to parade as the real 
product. In fact, it has captured much of 
Unitarianism during the past century. 

Luckily, the trend is now away from 
this pseudo-Unitarianism which is all head 
and no heart. John Booth and those like 
him who are urging that we spread this 
warm gospel of love and brotherhood into 
every nook of America and every cranny 
of the world are the true spiritual heirs of 
Channing and Parker. Read them and see. 
It goes without saying, of course, that 
reason has a proper, though limited, place 
in Unitarianism. 

Rev. Hucu Weston, Marlboro, Mass. 


An elephant or a mouse ? 
To Register Readers: 
Unitarian-Universalist federation has re- 
ceived a warm welcome from the laymen 
and ministers in both fellowships. It is clear 
that the average Unitarian and Universalist 
wants a complete federation to come out of 
the present move —that is how they have 
looked on the vote, and that has seemed to 
be the plan that would bring the greatest 
advantages to both groups of churches. All 
of us should clearly about the sort of 
plan we would like to see come out of the 
technical discussions of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Church Union. The Commission is 
our commission and I am certain will be con- 
cerned to know the hopes and opinions of 
our church le. 
4 Let us tall the commission that we want 
them to bring forward a workable plan that 
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will provide a united denominational agency 
for the two liberal fellowships. That we 
want a single Department of the Ministry, a 
single Department of Education, and of 
Church Extension, etc. Anything short of 
that will greatly disappoint us all. 

Then too, the plan should point the way 
to closer regional cooperation — especially in 
those areas where our churches are widely 
separated, This will be one of the greatest 
advantages that could come out of any pro- 
gram. It may require considerable changes 
in Unitarian regions and Universalist state 
conventions, but it will be well worth the 
effort and time. 

There is one danger that I would see for 
the Commission on Church Union. There is 
the danger that, after all of the effort already 
expended, and all of the high hopes, they 
wili come forward with a plan for only some 
sort of liberal “federal council,” that will 
depend for its success on the delicate co- 
operation of two independent staffs and 
boards, and that will really be nothing that 
could not have been established without all 
the fuss of resolutions and voting. The 
voting has certainly been a mandate for the 
establishment of a united liberal demonina- 
tion—to which each of the present Uni- 
versalist or Unitarian or independent con- 
gregations will belong directly. It might be 
legally necessary to continue the A.U.A. and 
the Universalist Church of America, but the 
important jobs should be done by a united 
body whose policies would be subject to the 
direct control of the parishes. 

Both denominations are ready for this kind 
of federal union — in which each congrega- 
tion will be an independent unit, as our 
states are independent units in a federal 
nation, to use the analogy I believe Dr. Eliot 
once gave. Let us be sure that this is the 
union that is achieved. How foolish it would 
be for us after our mountainous travail to 
bring forth only a mouse! 

: REV. HOWARD BOX, Girard, Pa. 


Help wanted 
To Register Readers: 

I am trying to find the author, the music 
to which it was sung, etc., of the hymn 
quoted in Louisa May Alcott’s novel, Jack 
and Jill, and which in actual fact was sung 
at a funeral in the First Parish Church ( Uni- 
tarian), in Concord, Massachusetts, August 
1879. Miss Alcott calls it a hymn, but it is 
possible that it was a “sacred song,” intended 
to be sung to special music. The first four 
lines of the hymn are as follows: 

“Not a sparrow falleth but its God doth 


know, 

Just as when His mandate lays a mon- 
arch low. 

Not a leaflet moveth but its God doth 
see, 


Think not, then, O mortal, God forgetteth 
thee.” WM. E. PRITCHETT, 
2800 North Water St., Corpus Christi, Texas 


At their own back porch 
To Register Readers: 

The article of the Rev. John Nicholls Booth 
in The Christian Register of last May on the 
need of Unitarian missionary activity and 
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“Do you really think we could be powerful 
factors in reshaping world thought?” 


his second article on that question really 
might be summed up in his own well chosen 
words: “75,000 Unitarians can set the whole 
world on fire with an idea!” However con- 
vincing and inspiring are his arguments, may 
I suggest to begin it, and begin at their own 
back porch before going further on. Here 
is what I mean. I mean that there is very 
much room still open for Unitarianism in 
the u.s.a. and Canada, namely among the 
racial minorities or what they are called, the 
“newer Americans’ and “new Canadians,” 
many of whom could be very proud of their 
Unitarian ancestry in the countries of their 
origin if they knew anything about it. For 
example, Lithuanians, Poles, Hungarians, 
Ukrainians, White Russian, Germans, Dutch- 
men, Czechs, etc., in whose countries the first 
seeds of the free religious thought were de- 
veloped and planted on their way towards 
the West. How many good Americans and 
Canadians having their origin in these coun- 
tries today are wandering between their only 
poles of choice, orthodoxy or absolute 
lack of any affiliation? How many thousand 
good citizens are wandering around Uni- 
tarian churches and their centers without a 
slightest knowledge of them here at home, 
not to mention their clusters in other coun- 
tries. I am sure many of them would be 
very glad to hear the “good tidings” of Uni- 
tarian liberal gospel, and follow them, Is 
there no easier way to find them than to go 
in search of “lost sheep” in Japan, India and 
the “heathen lands”? 


Unitarians are building an important 
monument to their movement by the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. One has only 
to see the spirit of service and helping their 
neighbor in need here at home—the Uni- 
tarian communities collecting goods and 
sending them to many distant countries, and 
there distributing and helping those in need. 
Yet, the old wisdom that a good deed is 
best done silently, scarcely is applicable in 
this age of total information. . 

I believe in the might and power of the 
printed word, and I am convinced that the 
best missionary is our modern way of infor- 
mation and propaganda: periodicals and 
radio broadcasts. Did any national group 
in the v.s.a. hear a word about Unitarian 
ideals in their own language, printed or 

(Continued on page 18) 
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EDITORIAL EI 


LIVES OR ‘PROFITS?’ 


I asked a rural friend of mine the other day how he was 
getting along. “Fine,” said he, “the war has started the mills 
running at three shifts and all of my children are working full 
time and prices are good.” He explained to me at length how 
much better things were now that we were at war. I was 
shocked because I knew that he had had two sons in service 
before. But, to him, the war was a good thing and his family 
was happy about it. 


The editor of one of our bi-weekly newspapers recited an- 
other “war story” to me last week. Quoth he: “There were 
eight boys who did not show up for the trip to induction 
center last week; perhaps they failed to get their notices. At 
any rate, I had decided to write an editorial about it and to 
list their names. As I sat at my typewriter I glanced out of 
my front window and noticed a large truck belonging to one 
of our building supply companies. It was filled to overflow- 
ing with pipe, sheetrock, celotex and other materials already 
short in supply and which, we are being told, will be rationed 
shortly, or placed under control. I investigated and found 
that this company’s warehouse was bulging with such mate- 
rials. I tore up my proposed editorial in disgust. The profit 
element seems to be our present-day commitment in the war 
effort.” 


This editor had been an officer in the Navy during World 
War II. 


In my mail one day last week there came a newsletter 
similar to those I receive every day from some company. This 
particular one was from the Transportation Association of 
America, a highly respectable organization. I am quite sure 
of the ethical position of its officers and yet the tone of this 
particular letter aroused some serious questions. The letter 
was subheaded by paragraphs and went like this: 


“TWO WARS TO WIN. Whatever you do, we're guessing 
you do it for profit. You may preach, or teach, or farm, or 
sell... or heal, or drive a truck . . . your prime purpose is 
profit—in cash, satisfaction or doing good. But what good are 
these if you lose your freedoms? We have two ‘wars’ to win— 
one with the Reds, one with those who would shackle us with 
an American version of Socialism. 


“EVERYONE PROFITS. If transportation is sound (and 
that’s fundamental to our whole system), it means profits to 
switchmen and engineers, superintendents and stenographers, 
stockholders and managers . . . and to you. 


“EVERYONE LOSES. Government running our affairs 
means loss to everyone. Even war measures must keep incen- 
tives and freedom alive or we've lost the war. 


“ALWAYS READY. Transportation is always prepared for 
any emergency, if it is given a fair break . . . in man-power, 
in government policies . . . and if it is allowed to run its own 
show. 

“Substitute Government for Profits and you have Commu- 
nism or Socialism.” 

Superimposed over the letter-head was a set of scales, on 
the one side of which was listed “Economic Freedom” and on 
the other “Liberty and Fair Profits.” The title of the news- 
letter was “Vanguard,” issued August 4, 1950. | 

Now, it is a matter that should concern us all, if we are to 
proceed into a war with the idea of business as usual, profits 
for all and we will co-operate if . . . so and so. Can we believe 
our eyes and ears as we go about and see and hear the attitude 
of our businessmen and employees? Is it profits we are de- 
fending and is it “profit” with which we want to furnish our 
boys as the patriotic motif for offering their lives in another 


global, atomic war? I doubt it. J. B.S. 


THE WISDOM OF RETREAT 


Guest Editorial 


Climbing a mountain over 14,000 feet high is always a chal-: 


lenge to the adventurous and the stout hearted. Recently on 
such a climb one of the party feeling the effects of the altitude 
at 13,000 feet turned back. As he retreated down the moun- 
tain side a wise and understanding person who watched him 
go said: “It sometimes takes more courage and wisdom to 
go back than to go forward.” 


This must seem a strange theme for an editorial celebrating 
the advance of Unitarianism on the west coast of our vast 
country; yet it is this capacity to go back which has in large 
measure contributed to that advance. 


Not every goal that has been set for the extension of our 
faith has been reached, not every plan in every church has 
‘found fruition; but not every failure has been a real failure, 
there have been many which can be called “true successes.” 


To exhaust oneself in the assault upon a summit that for 
you is impossible of attainment is the height of folly. To 
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retreat and gain new strength in the valley, make new plans 
for other heights is wisdom. 

That is what has happened and is happening in many parts 
of the country. Wherever Unitarians have gone back to 
refresh themselves at the fountain of essential Unitarianism 
in the valley of our Christian tradition they have made new 
plans and found new heights and gained greater strength for 
themselves and the faith they represent. 

It takes courage to do this. No one likes to be called a 
quitter, no one cares to admit that he has overestimated the 
strength of his convictions. 

It takes more than courage, it also takes wisdom, the wis- | 
dom to recognize the limitations of one’s dream, the wisdom 
to see the “valley of weeping” can be a well to sustain and _ 


strengthen our liberal faith in its assault upon secularism and 
' materialism which threaten to destroy all that the past has 


so painfully bequeathed to those who still stand upon the 
frontiers of the mind and soul. ‘RICHARD M. STEINER 


editorial 


WANT TO BET? 


Go ahead, laugh! We know you will—not because there is 
any humor in the suggestion we are about to make, but be- 
cause you will probably think it is absurd. But just in the hope 
that there may possibly be somebody who is interested we are 
going to make it anyhow. Here it is: The Unitarian Fellow- 
ship should establish and maintain a television program. Yes, 
it would cost money, but Unitarians have never had any 
trouble raising money for anything in which they were really 
interested. 

Before you split your sides let us remind you that a similar 
suggestion was made twenty-five years ago when radio broad- 
casting was in its infancy. A man stood before the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian Association and urged 
them to purchase and maintain a broadcasting station. He 
pleaded with the members of the Board to take this advanced 
step in church extension insisting that this means of commu- 
nication would make it possible to extend the influence of 
Unitarianism as it could never be done in any other way. But 
the Directors laughed at him. Such a suggestion was just too 
absurd! It would cost too much money; and besides, who 
would be interested in such an uncertain project? He urged, 
he begged, he even offered financial assistance, but they 
laughed him out the door. If they had only listened! 

We spend so much strength and cash trying to save the 
world that we sometimes forget the millions in our own nation 
who are living in mental bondage and for whom a religion 
based on truth, reason and human dignity would bring the 
joy of a new freedom and a new faith. Just let your imagina- 
tion go for a few minutes and picture the influence of a tele- 
vision station dedicated to universal freedom and brother- 
hood! 

- Are you still laughing? Not quite so confidently, perhaps. 
But we'll bet you the first one hundred dollars that you won't 
really do anything about it! R. M. T. 


WHEN I DIC, I LIFT! 


They were breaking ground for the new parish house. 
Around the center of activity stood the dignitaries of the local 
parish, deacons from other local churches, and representatives 
of the national association. When her turn came, the presi- 
dent of the women’s organization stepped forward and with 
determination placed her foot upon the shovel and broke a 
generous piece of sod. Gallantly the chairman of the board 
of trustees reached forward and. inquired, “May I lift it for 
you?” With dignity Mrs. Henderson lifted the shovelful of 
earth, smiled, and replied, “Thank you, no. When I dig, I lift!” 


During the summer months we have had time to relax a 
bit. As we thought over the events of the year just completed 
and the measure with which we had fulfilled the purposes we 
set at its beginning, many of us wondered if it had all been 
worthwhile. 


Teaching in the church school, acting as advisers to the 
youth group, serving our various church organizations as off- 
cers and committee members, assuming responsibility for the 
success of the Every-Member-Canvass—these are just a few of 
the many responsibilities of active church members. Why do 
we do these things? Our efforts are seldom featured in the 
press; only a few people know what we have done; and the 
results cannot be measured. We do these things because we 
believe that a strong church raises the level of society. We 
believe that when we dig, we lift! A 


As we approach another year with new purposes to be ful- 
filled, let us take courage from the fact that all over this con- 
tinent there are thousands of men and women doing these 
same tasks. They are doing them because they believe that 
freedom and social responsibility are among our highest ideals 
and that keeping our churches strong is the best way to 
achieve these ideals. They, too, believe that when we dig, 
we lift! 


R. M. T. 


OPEN FORUM 


(Continued from page 11) 


broadcast? What's the use if you gain the 
whole world yet lose your own soul! Isn't 
this ancient wisdom applicable to our pres- 
ent domestic situation? What's the use if 
you win to Unitarianism, Malayans and Ko- 
reans, and Philippines, and leave out-of-door 
your own “foreigners”? From my humble 
observations while in the v.s.a. many years 
ago, and in the pp camps in Germany a year 
ago, and now in this waste land of new pos- 
sibilities here in Canada, I have a convincing 
impression that there are very large groups 
of intellectuals among them, who listen to 
what Unitarianism has to say with an earnest 
interest. Why then do they not show initia- 
tive and come to the sources from which 
they could be fed with the spiritual manna 
so needed by the souls who find no more rest 
* in the folds of their orthodox churches, and 
wander aimlessly? Yes, why? I think the 
answer is the same, why the Japanese and 
Koreans do not do it by their own initiative. 


Ths 


They must be told and advised. And the 
cheapest yet surest way is the printed word 
in their own language. 

Might this humble suggestion be of any 
value—help the “foreign” groups to organ- 
ize their Unitarian periodicals, no matter 
how small for the start? 

J. PRONsKuS, Winnipeg, Canada 


Splendid editorial 


That was a splendid editorial on “Break- 
ing the Circle” (August). It helps chart 
the course for the “bold, imaginative, 
creative peace-making” for which it issues 
the call. Epna Pumurs, Norwood, Mass. 


CHILDREN TO PALESTINE: Danger to 
personal liberty again looms as a dire 
threat to freedom-loving people. The in- 
terfaith committee of CHILDREN TO 
PALESTINE was initiated seven years ago 
by Christian people who saw in the plight 
of the remnants of the Jewish children who 
lived after the masscare of six million of 


their elders, an overwhelming obligation 
and chance for loving service. Without re- 
gard for politics, with no interest save that 
of the rescue of mentally and ‘physically 
injured children, CHILDREN TO PALES- 
TINE has worked with the great Jewish 
child rescue organization, Youth Aliyah. 
Through their interfaith committee many 
broken young lives have been healed, and 
many people, here, have perceived with 
horrifying clarity what hatred and dis- 
crimination can do. . . . Now is a time 
for decision; either each of us helps in 
his small way, to prove to these cour- 
ageous children that free people help each 
other at any cost; or we endanger the 
freedom which these children, together 
with us, have preserved at an unknown 
cost. . . . You may borrow a forty-five min- 
ute sound film “Tomorrow’s a Wonderful 
Day,” which tells how the children are being 
rehabilitated in children’s villages in Israel. 
There is no charge for the film or the speaker. 
The only expense is postage for the film to 
and from 3 Joy Street, Boston. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


‘FROM ONE END OF THE WORLD TO THE OTHER WITH FULL STRENGTH’ 


These words are from the sixth chapter of the ancient 
Hebrew book known to us as The Wisdom of Solomon, and 
they refer to wisdom herself,. fairer than the sun and above 
all the constellations of the stars, a treasure that faileth not, 
an unspotted mirror of the working of God. Wisdom, we are 
told, is greater even than light, “for to the light of the day suc- 
ceedeth night, but against wisdom evil doth not prevail.” 
“And in all ages entering into holy souls, she maketh them 
friends of God.” 

In moments of great personal sorrow, words like these 
have power. to quiet troubled hearts and restore the sense 
of tranquil confidence in ultimate realities, for they remind 
us not only of the enduring power and purpose of the Al- 
mighty but also of the presence within our human experi- 
ence of His abiding and sustaining strength. Not only wis- 
dom, but sometimes man also, reveals the living reality of 
God. 
reacheth from one end of the world to the other with ful] 
strength. 


Like wisdom herself, the influence of a good man 


The last time Everett Baker came to headquarters he was 
overflowing with enthusiasm for the trip to India that was 
to prove his final act of self-forgetting service to the world. 
All his idealism, tested and toughened by experience but 
still as generous and contagious as when it first caught his 
imagination and set his heart afire, shone in his face and gave 
to his yoice a deeper quality than I had ever noticed. The 
errand that was taking him from one end of the world to the 
other commanded his utmost loyalty, for it was the kind of 
opportunity that completely met the requirements of his pas- 
sion to serve mankind. Listening to his happy, excited ac- 
count of what he hoped to be able to do, it was impossible 
not to hear an echo of words spoken long ago—“To this end 
was I born, and for this cause came I into the world.” He 
set forth with eager delight, and with full strength. 

There are not many men like him, but in every generation 
there are"a few—and in their hands lies the hope of the world. 
What they achieve, in terms the world usually employs, may 
be great or small, as circumstances determine; what they are 
is their real contribution to the rest of us. We think of them, 
and we steadier step. Their names are precious, 

“The names of those who in their lives fought for life 

Who wore at their hearts the fire’s centre. 

Born of the sun they travelled a short while towards the sun, 
And left the vivid air signed with their honour.” 


The reason Ey came to headquarters on that July morning 
was wholly characteristic. He had agreed to come to a meet- 
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ing of our executive committee in the afternoon, but when 
he reached his office that morning he found a sudden demand 
that made it impossible to attend our meeting. So he called 
up and asked whether, if he dropped in for a few minutes 
before lunch, it would be of any help. Of course we said it 
would. He came, spent an hour with us, gave us the benefit 
of his best thought, expressed a strong opinion on the prob- 
lem we were facing, and asked to have his vote counted at 
the meeting. It was the sort of problem on which his judg- 
ment was invaluable, but he didn’t take time out of his busy 
day because he thought his judgment would be superior to 
ours. Not at all. He came because he knew how much we 
counted on his backing, because he had promised to come and 
didn’t want to seem to be letting us down, because he didn’t 
want us to think he considered the great responsibilities in- 
volved in his far journey more important than the immediate 
tasks at home. Those of us who met with him that morning are 
not likely to forget. We shall remember his friendliness, his 
loyalty, the vigor of his mind, the confidence and faith his 
presence renewed in our hearts. And we shall remember the 
smile as he waved good-bye 
strength he took to India. 

All this was completely in character. Everett Baker was a 
man who could “walk with kings, nor lose the common touch.” 
He cared just as much for his humblest friends as for his most 
distinguished. He never “outgrew” anyone. He never lost 
his interest in any person or any enterprise that had ever 
held his affection and devotion. His mind and spirit were 
wholly incapable of the slightest trace of exclusiveness or 
He had a heart with something of the wide- 
ness of the sea in its inclusiveness and something of the 
strength of the hills in its enduring fidelity. Inevitably, the 


world responded and loved him in return. 


snobbishness. 


* 2 e 


More than most of us, he lived his own life in the lives of 
others; and this makes it quite impossible to think of him in 
the past tense. His life continues in the lives of literally thou- 
sands of men and women whose idealism he had awakened 
and whose faith he had confirmed. The simple acts of brave 
and kindly generosity that will be done through many years 
for his sake are beyond any calculation, and in them his own 
brave, kindly, generous spirit will continue to reach out from 
one end of the world to the other with full strength. Happy 
indeed are they who knew him and loved him, in whose 
hearts his spirit will live to the end, bidding them guide their 
daily conduct by the recollection of the things that are true 


of good report, which he taught them to know. 


¥F M. E. 


He gave us the same full” 


and honest and just, the things that are pure and eg 4 and © 
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The verdict of the centuries 


Imperfect, fallible as the Church is, 
it calls us home to what matters most 


By HARRY C. MESERVE 


THERE ARE IN EVERY LIFE a few moments of serene faith, of deep insight, of bold and 
noble action. There are times when even the meanest and smallest men take on a 
certain dignity and moral grandeur. But such moments are apt to be few and far 
between. Even the masters of the spiritual life tell us over and over again of long 
stretches of time when work has to be done and life has to be lived without inspira- 
tion, without a full understanding of the meaning of what we do, with nothing but 
the memory of that courage and sense of power which belongs to life’s few high 
moments. Try as we will, we cannot escape the fact that to follow the way of religion 
involves a few high moments when everything seems clear and long periods of time 
when, in the absence of inspiration, we simply have to walk “today, tomorrow, and 
the day following.” “The great test of a people,” Winston Churchill once said dur- 
ing the darkest days of the war, “is what they can do when they are tired.” In the 
same way, the real test of our religion is not what we are in moments of supreme 
insight and inspiration, but the way we are able to stand up to “the daily wear and 
tear,” the quality of spirit we manage to bring to thousands of ordinary todays and 
tomorrows. 


The main highway accounts for a great deal of misun- 


The Church exists to help us with this 
continuing task. The moments of insight 
and inspiration come and go. The winds 
of the spirit blow as they will and no 
man can predict or control or possess 
them for his personal use and edification. 
It’ ds only a small part of the Church’s 
task to inspire people to set out upon the 
religious way. Its great job is to keep 
us on that way once we have started; to 
remind us of what it means; to keep us 
steady and patient in its obligations; to 
help us along through the times when we 
feel duty, but not joy; a sense of the 
direction in which we ought to go; but no 
far vision of where the road eventually 
leads. 

The Church is thus the main high- 
way of religion. It is not a society 
of the perfect, but of the admittedly 
imperfect; a fellowship not of saints, 
but of people who know they are 


sinners and wish they were not. 


Failure to grasp the meaning of this 
a 


derstanding about the Church. There 
is an illusion abroad among many 
sophisticated and intelligent people 
that the Church is a fellowship of 
ordinary folk who think they are 
perfect. The first part of the illu- 
sion is true (most illusions have some 
basis in fact) but the second part 
is far from the truth. The Church 
is a fellowship of ordinary folk who, 
precisely because they know they 
are imperfect, are trying to be some- 
thing better. It is true that the 
churches are far from being the pure 
leaven of the Kingdom of God in 
society, but it does not follow from 
this that the churches are composed 
of hypocrites. Nor does it follow 
that the churches, imperfect as they 
are, carry out no creative and en- 
nobling tasks in the hearts of men 
and within human society. 

Thus we often misunderstand what the 
church is for and underestimate the 


power of its impact upon human life. 
For that reason it is important, every now 
and then, to ask what is good about the 
church as well as what is bad about it; 
what it does do as well as what it fails 
to do. 


The fancy religions 


The Church; we have said, is the main 
highway of religion. It is like the main 
road: perhaps not as exciting, glamorous 
or charming as any one of a number of 
side roads, but on the whole the simplest 
and most direct way to get where you 
want to go. One of the signs of our times 
is a surplus of what have been called “the 
fancy religions.” Périods of crisis and 
change when men suffer from deep in- 
securities and perplexities always breed 
vast numbers of such cults. They range 
all the way from faith in the stars to faith 
in the inscriptions on the great pyramids. 
A man from somewhere out west writes 
to inform me that for a certain modest 
price he will introduce me to the secrets 
of conquering disease, poverty, war and 
death. Another tells me in a little pam- 
phlet that if I will follow his instructions 
I can become one, as he already has, with 
the great I AM and thus solve all my 
problems, be free of all my worries, and, 
incidentally, be a success in my job. The 
astrologists tell us that the secret of peace 
and justice on earth is in the stars, and 
others lure us with the information that 
we can talk with our beloved dead and 
thus find comfort and direction in a 
lonely life. 

All this is well enough. It is at times 
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alluring and even impressive. Over 
against these glamourous promises the 
Church continues to offer the solid but 
less enticing prospect of the main road. 
“What doth the Lord require of thee but 
to do justly and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with thy God? . . . Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with heart 
and mind and soul and strength, and thy 
neighbor as thyself... . . Be not decieved, 
God is not mocked. Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” There 
are few revelations along the main road, 
few miraculous cuttings of this life’s 
Gordian knots. But there is a certain 
stability which comes from a sense of 
companionship with others traveling a 
similar journey and there is a durability, 
a capacity to survive. The churches 
of the main road have, with all their 
mediocrity and all their blundering and 
failure, somehow managed to keep alive 
the flame of religion in the hearts of mil- 
lions of people and they have outlasted 
innumerable fancy cults and faiths. 
A kind of family 

A second great value of the church 
is that it provides people with a field 
in which to apply their religious in- 
sights in cooperation with other men 
and women. It is a hard thing to 
be an only child, even an only child 
of God. I have much sympathy and 
appreciation for the solitary aspects 
of religion. It is undoubtedly true 
that our deepest faith comes to us 
out of our loneliness. What he really 
believes to be true about God and 
and his ways is likely to be a dis- 
covery which each person makes in 
the depths of his own soul. Yet reli- 
gion is not complete until it is ex- 
pressed in our human relationships, 
until we submit our solitary insights 
to the disciplines of living and work- 
ing with other human beings. Every 
church is in a real sense a kind of 
family in which the mutual obliga- 
tions of living and working together 
put every individual’s solitary faith 
to a practical test. It is quite pos- 
sible that our deepest intimations 
of the reality of religion may come to 
us outside the Church, but the fact 
remains that until we have put them 
to work in a religious fellowship, 
these intimations, beautiful as they 
may be, have not really been con- 
firmed. The Church is the logical 
fellowship for the expression of this 
practical and necessary part of reli- 
gion. Thus the Church both chal- 
lenges and strengthens the individual 
believer by providing a place where 


he may try out his own faith and 
measure it with the faith of others. 


An awareness of loyalties 
There can be no question that the 
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Church is a thoroughly human institu- 
tion, subject to all the frailty, blindness 
and selfishness of the people who com- 
prise it. Those who spend years wander- 
ing about from church to church seeking 
a fellowship which exactly conforms to 
their opinions of what a church ought to 
be are doomed to frustration and dis- 
appointment. There is little point in 
seeking a perfect church, just as 
there is little point in seeking a per- 
fect man or woman. There is point, 
however, in seeking an honest church, 
a sincere church, a fellowship of men 
and women who are seriously trying 
to express religion in their lives and in 
the world as concretely and as fully as 
they can. In spite of much justified criti- 
cism, there are a good many such 
churches scattered about the world and 
the effects of their presence are felt. Most 
of the real work of the churches, after all, 
is performed not by ecclesiastical organ- 
izations but by men and women who 
carry out into the ordinary and various 
routines of their lives that courage and 
justice and love which are the very sub- 
stance of living religion. It is hard to 
measure these fruits but it is surely true 
that all of us have at some time or other 
been enabled to act with bravery and 
faith, not because we acted for ourselves 
alone, but because we felt ourselves part 
of a fellowship and a common faith which 
we could not let down. It may not be 
true that the Church makes you religious 
but it is probably true that without the 
Church you would be less religious than 
you are. A great part of every man’s 
courage in times of stress comes from his 
awareness that there are loyalties to other 
persons, to ideals and to God which he 
simply cannot abdicate, come what may. 


Not by banks alone 


The greatest value which the Church 
brings to our lives is its perpetual witness 
to the reality of the spiritual factors of 
human faith, hope and love in history and 
in present time. For the Church stands 
as a symbol of this spiritual order in a 
world largely given over to materialism, 
to acquisitiveness and to the practical 
faith that God is on the side of the big 
money and the big batallions. The 
steeples which were once the highest 
points in the skylines of our cities are now 
likely to be dwarfed by the banks, office 
buildings, factories and stores which sur- 
round them on every side. Yet at the 
heart of all our getting and spending 
there continues through the Church a 
steady reminder that men do not live by 
banks, offices, factories and stores alone, 
that there is a spiritual order in which at 
last men find their homes, their lasting 
satisfactions and their supreme achieve- 
ments. 4 


We come, most of us, to the Church, 


It is quite possible that our deepest 
intimations of the reality of. religion 
may come to us outside the Church, 
but the fact remains that until we 
have put them to work in a religious 
fellowship, these intimations, beauti- 
ful as they may be, have not really 


been confirmed. 


weary, confused, and all but overpowered 
by the passions and fears and greeds of 
our own lives and of the world around us. 
But we come because we know vaguely 
that this is not all there is to life; that 
there is also and more profoundly order 
and peace and purpose and power for 
righteousness at the core of human life. 
We do not always feel religious, and we 
are often less than confident in the victory 
of order and righteousness over the chaos 
and selfishness we know so well. But we 
come in answer to a hunger and a need 
and a hopeful confidence that there are 
resources in the human spirit which can 
heal and strengthen us. I think it is not 
so much the words which are spoken in 
church which strengthen us as the 
simple fact that, in Peter’s words “it is 


good for us to be here.” It is good for 


us to be quiet rather than to strive; to be 
open rather than to argue; and to affirm 


our hopes rather than our fears. 


I don’t suppose we can ever begin to 
understand what happens in a church 
until we have worshiped there with 
some regularity over a considerable 
period of time; until we have been part 
of the act of worship in times of happi- 
ness and in times of sorrow; in times of 
self-confidence and in times of dreadful 
insecurity and fear; in times of pride and 
in times of humility. Slowly over the 
months and years the thing begins to 
have meaning and the major values 
emerge. Here at least are some of them: 


Towards the world’s conscience 


We are affirming in church an enter- 
prise greater than any one of us and as 
old as all man’s generations. “Our Father 
who art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come; thy will be 
done on earth, as it is in heaven.” It is 
not what we want that matters most. It 
is that purpose towards which the con- 
science of the world is tending. It en- 


larges a man’s heart to repeat with sin- — 


cerity: “Thy will (not mine) be done.” 
It makes him more a man. 

We are affirming in church an absolute 
equality in the presence of that which is 
true and holy. The great and the small, 
the wise and the foolish, the strong and 


- the weak are all alike in the act of wor- 
ship. All have needs, all have hopes, all 
have value, and the standards by which, 
in the world, we lord it over each other 
are swept away and lost in the beautiful 
impartiality of the divine love and mercy. 


We are affirming in church a longing, 
a struggle and a growing ability to rise 
above the possessiveness which plagues 
us and makes us miserable. “The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof; the 
world and they that dwell therein.” 

We are affirming in church that in spite 
of all man’s weakness and his too obvious 
kinship with the animal kingdom, there is 
also something magnificent and imperish- 
able in him: “Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God and that the spirit of 
God dwelleth in you.” 

And we are affirming in church, week in 
and week out, a rededication to the way 
of religion. We may fumble and falter 
and fail. But the one thing we may not 
do is give up the quest. We must keep 
on trying. The sin against the holy spirit 
is not to be imperfect, but to be smug 
~and complacent with your imperfection. 


The Church, whatever its other activi- 
ties may be, does nothing more important 
than carry on the steady affirmation of 
these perennial human needs and atti- 
tudes. This is the heart of the whole in- 
stitution and it is not too much to say that 
if this were to cease, the single greatest 
impetus towards justice and peace and 
charity in human relations would be lost. 


The strength of belonging 


The gist of all we have said is this: 
the Church, in spite of its admitted 
imperfections and failures, remains 
the most effective instrument for the 
expression of religion there is. It is 
possible that you may be a lonely 
saint and a religious genius, able to 
live upon the fruits of your own 
solitary contemplation. It is not very 
likely. Almost all of us need the 
strength of being part of a religious 
community. We therefore need that 
constant repetition and reminder of 
the major goals and meanings of this 
life which is at the heart of the 
Church’s worship and education, and 


‘ 

: 
ought to be at the heart of all the 
Church’s activities. 

If we really want to follow the way of 
religion, the Church can help us. It can- 
not do the whole task for us. It is not 
infallible. It does not have all the an- 
swers. But on the whole it is the verdict 
of the centuries that we shall probably 
progress better along the way if we are 
within the Church than if we are outside 
it. 

Finally the Church bears witness, 
amid the disorder and strife of the 
world in which it is set, to a center 
of order and purpose and calmness 
which is in man and from which his 
greatest strength and his greatest 
creations come. We have short 
memories and strong passions. We 
need to be reminded constantly, 
called home, as it were, to that which 
matters most. 

I do not know any other institution 
which attempts this terribly difficult task. 
I do not know any more important task 
for each one of us individually and for 
the destiny of man. And that is why I 
believe in the Church. 


For most of the years of his life a professor of the philosophy of religion in a number 
of American colleges and universities, Dr. Wieman has also been the author of many 
books, the latest being The Directive in History, published in 1949 by The Beacon 
Press. He is a member of the Unitarian church of Eugene, Oregon. : 


The dictatorship of preference 


Unitarians’ diversity of beliefs makes 
for conflicts that divide and weaken 


By HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


I WAS ASKED TO DEAL with some aspect of Unitarianism today which I believed would 
be of “intellectual and spiritual significance.” I write about Unitarianism, then, with 
great hesitancy and at the same time, a sense of wistful, eager urgency. The hesi- 
tancy arises from my limited association with Unitarians. In any case, what I say 
will be true, if not of Unitarianism, then of liberal religion generally. 


I seem to find among Unitarians a 
strength and a promise that gives me 
hope, but also a weakness that keeps that 
' strength from being exercised and that 
promise from being fulfilled. The 
strength and the promise which I think I 
see arise from the freedom of religious 
inquiry which Unitarians sustain, com- 
bined with high education, critical in- 
telligence, and respect for the findings of 
science. These features carry the promise 
that Unitarians might lead the way in 
finding and formulating and spreading a 
religious faith able to save the world from 
the. greatest evils and to bring to it the 
greatest good that human life can attain. 


Necessities of life 


To save the world ‘in this time of 
danger .and reconstruction when a civil- 
ization is being remade by the merging of 
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Asia, Europe and America into one 
society, we must have a form of religion 
that will direct human devotion to a 
reality that can provide: (1) the utmost 
freedom and creative spontaneity for the 
individual, (2) full release of scientific 
intelligence to distinguish so far as pos- 
sible between what is good and what is 
evil, and (3) the greatest power of action 
for the individual and for the group of 
associated individuals working together. 
We must have a form of religious de- 
votion sharable by all men everywhere 
which lifts freedom, intelligence and the 
power to use it to the highest possible 
level. Current forms of religion tend to 
diminish the exercise of freedom and in- 
telligence. We must break through these 
religious barriers and achieve a form of 
faith that will increase instead of diminish 
these necessities of life. 


Weakness in Unitarians 


I do not know of any religiously con- 
cerned group of people able to do so 
much in this direction as the Unitarians, 
if only a certain weakness which I seem 
to see in them can be corrected. It was 
this weakness and this fault that pre- 
vented liberal religion during the first 
half of this century from developing the 
kind of faith we need. It was this failure 
of liberal religion that brought on the 
current revulsion against it — the turning 
to neo-orthodoxy and other theologies 
that bind intelligence and freedom to 
irrational beliefs and practices. 


The weakness which I see in Uni- 
tarians wherever I have associated 
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with them, in the Northwest Sum- 
mer Conference at Camp Waskowitz 
and the Southwest Summer Con- 
ference at Camp Radford and in the 
conduct of a Sunday Morning 
Forum can be put very briefly: In 
the name of freedom they refuse to 
accept any universal principles bind- 
ing upon all who would share their 
faith. 


Freedom and frustration 


I hold that it is impossible to have free- 
dom without adhering to those principles 
which are necessary to sustain freedom. 
Men cannot drive freely on the highway 
unless they are bound, every last man 
of them, to observe and obey the univer- 
sal principles pertaining to free traffic. 
What is true of traffic applies also to the 
whole of life in all its complexity and 
potential for good and evil. We cannot 
have freedom in the conduct of human 
living unless we observe and are bound 
by universal principles which make free- 
dom possible. 

We must act to deliver ourselves 
and others from the internal frus- 
trating conflicts that so vitiate a 
healthy personality. We must also try 
to deliver ourselves and others from 
destructive conflicts between person- 
alities and groups. 


Science as a guide to religious beliefs 


Just as we cannot have freedom with- 
out being bound, every last man of us, by 
those principles which are necessary to 
freedom, so also we cannot exercise 
scientific intelligence without being 
bound by those principles which are nec- 
essary to it. One of these principles is 
that a proposition be accepted as true 
when supported by evidence gathered by 
competent use of all the resources of legit- 
imate inquiry. It is a matter of proba- 
bility to be sure, and further inquiry may 
call for revision or rejection of the propo- 
sition. 

To date we have no religion founded 
on beliefs of the sort that can be proven 
“true.” We have two kinds of religion, 
both of which corrupt intelligence. On 
the one hand are the orthodox religions 
which bind belief by tradition and un- 
tested authority. On the other hand we 
have liberal religion where people be- 
lieve as they like and each thinks out his 
belief for himself. Both types of religion 
leave uncorrected and untested those be- 
liefs that should guide religious devotion 
to what creates the greatest good for all. 

A religion which provides for the exer- 
cise of scientific intelligence in distin- 
guishing true and false beliefs must have 
at least two characteristics. First, it must 
have something over and above human 
ideals and purposes to which it is com- 
mitted because it is impossible to check 
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It is widely said that any religion is 
good if it satisfies the individual. 
This is a danger. Today we can shop 
around among all the different re- 
ligions that are mixed together in 
our time and pick out the beliefs 
which make us feel most comfort- 
able. . 
during the last half century or so, it . 


. . If this continues as it has 


will drag religion down to that level 
where religious belief becomes the 
opiate for the weak who cannot face 
the facts. 


the rightness or wrongness of the highest 
ideal against simply another ideal. 


The opiate bag of tricks 

There is a second characteristic 
which a religion must have if it is 
to provide for the exercise of scien- 
tific intelligence in testing what is 
true and what is false in the beliefs 
that shape its ruling devotion. Not 
only must it have something over 
and above human ideals, of greater 
value and more authoritative than 
any ideal, but this something must 
be an actual process going on in this 
world of time and space, mind and 
body, society and history. For it is 
only in the temporal world of events 
that it is possible for scientific in- 
telligence to gather evidence com- 
petently to determine what propo- 
sitions are true and what are false. 
Any beliefs about the non-temporal 
world, hence the eternal, the uncon- 
ditioned, the transcendental, cannot 
be tested for truth and error. One 
can, of course, discover whether the 
propositions are logically consistent 
with one another; but one cannot 
know if they are true in any other 
sense than that. 


Putting these two requirements to- 
gether, we find that any religion guided 
by true beliefs must give its supreme de- 
votion not to human ideals, but to an 
actual process of creativity going on in 
the midst of human life; and this crea- 
tivity must be made up of events like 
everything else in this temporal world. 
Only such a religion can open the way for 
the competent use of intelligence in di- 
recting that devotion which releases in 
human personality and in collective 
action the maximum power for good. 

Unless we can have a religion founded 
in such a manner, the most important 
beliefs guiding human conduct will con- 
tinue to be shaped by orthodox religion 
and its traditions untested by scientific 
intelligence, and by liberal religion where 


each individual fabricates belief to suit 
himself. 

There is serious danger that this 
practice in liberal religion of each 
man constructing his own beliefs 
will reduce religion to a bag of psy- 
chological tricks by which people 
make themselves feel happy. It is 
widely said that any religion is good 
if it satisfies the individual. This is 
a danger. Today we can shop around 
among all the different religions that 
are mixed together in our time and 
pick out the beliefs which make us 
feel most comfortable. The coercive 
hand of tradition is relaxed; persecu- 
tion and social condemnation do not 
restrain us. We can believe as we 
like. If this continues as it has dur- 
ing the last half century or so, it 
will drag religion down to that level 
where religious belief becomes the 
opiate for the weak who cannot face 
facts. 

Religion when fulfilling its highest 
function is not a device with which to 
make people feel comfortable and happy. 
It is rather a set of practices and beliefs 
by which devotion is lifted to sovereignty 
over life and directed to that creativity 
which man is capable of when he com- 
mits himself and his society to contin- 
uous rebirth. 

A basis for action 

This brings us to the third demand 
that must be met by any religion com- 
petent to lead men constructively. This 
third demand concerns power as the first 
concerned freedom and the second intelli- 
gence. We must have a faith that re- 
leases maximum power for action both in 
the individual when acting on his own. 
and in the group when associated individ- 
uals are acting together. Nothing, I take 
it, can release the full potentialities for 
powerful action in the individual except 
a ruling devotion which delivers him 
from inner conflicts and quickens within 
him every impulse and aspiration. Like- 
wise, nothing can release the full poten- 
tfalities for powerful collective action by 
associated individuals in a group except 
as they share a common devotion to 
something which each accepts as su- 
premely important for all human living. 
Only a common faith like this can release 
the full power of the individual acting on 
his own; only a common faith like this — 
can release the full power of collective 
action by a group of individuals working 
together, providing this common faith in- 
spires devotion to some one thing that is 
demonstrably most important for every- 
one. 

The dictatorship of preference 

I hold it to be a weakness if Unitarians 
insist on a diversity of faiths, each point- 
ing in a different direction as the individ- 


ual or group may prefer. This is the 
dictatorship of preference set up against 
the authority of evidence, evidence gath- 
ered by competent inquiry concerning 
what is truly most important in terms 
of the power to deliver from evil and to 
create the greatest good. Diversity of 
faiths pointing in different directions can- 
cel each other out so that no effective 

ower for action remains, either for the 


individual or the group. 


Here then we have the task which 
I hold to be the greatest confronting 
modern man. It is the task of find- 
ing, formulating and _ spreading 
among men a form of religion that 
will provide maximum freedom, 
maximum use of intelligence and 
maximum power to act. But such a 
faith can never be found, I insist, if 
we repudiate the quest for any uni- 
versal principles binding upon all 
who adopt the faith. Such repudia- 
tion is to condemn ourselves to 
weakness and futility—weakness in 
leadership, weakness in the exercise 


of intelligence, weakness in collective 
action. 
Every vagrant fancy 

The weakness of liberal religion in this 
respect plays directly into the hands of 
those who are reviving orthodoxies and 
supernaturalisms in sophisticated form. 
Educated men have turned to these au- 
thoritarian forms of faith because liberal 
religion rejected everything that was 
binding, obligatory and sovereign over 
human life. Because of this weakness, 
liberal religion could not provide genuine 
freedom since it lacked the power and 
authority to regulate traffic on the high- 
way of life when the going got thick and 
fast; because of this weakness, liberal reli- 
gion could not exercise intelligence for 
distinguishing between the true and false, 
good and bad, and so opened religious 
belief to every vagrant fancy; because of 
this weakness, liberal religion could not 
inspire and unify the total resources of 
the individual personality and of the 
group. Educated and sophisticated in- 
dividuals, seeing that men cannot have 
freedom or exercise intelligence or unite 


| 
in powerful action without a faith which 
recognizes a reality universally sovereign 
and obligatory over all human life re- 
jected liberal religion and turned to some 
revised form of orthodoxy. If liberal reli- 
gion is to have the truth and power to 
deliver men from the great evils and unto 
the great goods, it must overcome this 
weakness. 
Mistaken diagnosis? 

This is my appeal to Unitarians. I do 
not know of any religious group more fit 
to find and formulate and spread the 
kind of religious faith we must have to 
be saved. Perhaps I am mistaken in my 
diagnosis. But even if I am mistaken 
about Unitarians, I think I am correct 
about much liberal religion. In any case, 
I think we who adhere to liberal reli- 
gion must be on our guard against these 
weaknesses. ° 

There is a religious task to be done 
and I believe that somewhere, sometime, 
some group will do it. When it is done, 
it will regenerate the earth-wide society 
of man and put civilization back on its 
feet and marching.. 


Formerly the editor of The Christian Register, Mr. Fritchman is now minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles. The author of Men of Liberty, Young People 
in the Liberal Church and the pamphlet, Unitarianism Today, Mr. Fritchman has 
also been at one time the Religious News Editor of The New York Herald Tribune 
and a member of the faculties of New York and Boston Universities in the depart- 


ment of English literature. 


A Holy Year for liberals 


Sure of our humane objectives, 
why not launch our own offensive? 


By STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


BLAISE PASCAL, A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH PHILOSOPHER of extraordinary 
genius and sensitivity, once said, “Our dignity consists in thought.” On that state- 
ment some four hundred Unitarian ministers each week rest their case for the liberal 
gospel. If Pascal be wrong, we are wrong week after week in advocating encourage- 
ment and protection for free thought,-and the dignity that comes as the blossom 


on its stem. 


This year, 1950, has seen tens of thou- 
sands of devout Roman Catholics making 
a pilgrimage to Rome to observe what 
Pope Pius XII has proclaimed as a Holy 
Year. The Sacred Doors of the four 


_ patriarchal basilicas have been solemnly 


— 


opened. The 25th Jubilee has been pro- 
claimed. A million visitors from forty- 
three countries are expected in all. 
Surely, we would all confess with the 
church editor of the Pasadena Star-News 
that the Jubilee in Rome has political as 
well as religious overtones and objectives. 
41950 is indeed a mobilization of all 


Catholics the world around. In a Church 


as frankly hierarchical and totalitarian in 


a 


policy and doctrine as is the Roman 
Catholic Church, this fact is axiomatic. 
Our own pilgrimages 

In thousands of Catholic churches 
sermons have been preached, prayers 
offered and celebrations held honoring 
the giant spirits of their faith: Gregory 
the Great, St. Francis of Assissi, Cardinal 
Newman, Bernard of Clairveaux, St. 
Benedict, Ignatius Loyola, and hundreds 
of other historic figures will be remem- 
bered—as they should be—by good 
Catholics. What I would like to suggest is 
that a Holy Year need not be for Catho- 
lics alone. All non-Catholics, especially 
those in the liberal tradition everywhere, 


should constantly remind themselves of 
their saints and seers, their heroes and 
martyrs. We in California are celebrat- 
ing this October the centenary of a great 
free spirit, Starr King. I hope many West- 
erners that may at some time vacation in 
the East will visit some of the shrines of 
our free faith: Thoreau’s Walden, Free- 
man’s King’s Chapel, Emerson’s Divinity 
School in Cambridge, Parker’s church in 
Roxbury, and Jefferson’s tomb on the 
Potomac—to mention only a few. 

But more than this, I hope we will 
always be aware of the flow and power 
of the free thinking tradition in its 
broader expression in America and in the 
world. I do not object to a good Catholic 
remembering with piety the martyrdom 
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of Sir Thomas More, but I ask that he 
understand our elevation of heart and 
spirit when we celebrate the martyrdom 
of Servetus in Geneva, or Norbert Capek 
at Dachau concentration camp in Nazi 
Germany, both for fearless proclamation 
of man’s spiritual liberty in religion and 
life. The Catholic has been encouraged 
to reread the letters of Catherine of 
Sienna and the writings of Fenelon and 
Von Hugel. The devout student of Roman 
Catholic faith has been encouraged to 
read Abelard, Duns Scotus, St. Thomas, 
and St. John of the Cross. This is as it 
should be. But I hope all Unitarians and 
Universalists are rereading with equal 
zeal, Robert Ingersoll, John Stuart Mill, 
L. P. Jacks, Hosea Ballou, John Murray, 
James Martineau, Theodore Parker and 
Benjamin Franklin. 

We liberals do not venerate bones, 
build holy places, or conduct pil- 
grimages, hang out banners or name 
holy-days. At times I wish we did. 
Would it not be a great thing for us 
to visit the market place in Cracow 
where Socinus was beaten to his 
knees and tortured by the students 
from the university who burned his 
life work—his history of Unitarian- 
ism—before his eyes? I should like 
to take a group to Scilly Isles and 
see the house to which Cromwell 
banished John Biddle, the much-im- 
prisoned founder of English Uni- 
tarianism in the 17th century. I 
should like to see the church and 
pulpit in Kolozsvar, Hungary, where 
Francis David preached his final 
sermon which ended with the mem- 
orable words: “Whatever the world 
may say, it must sometime become 
clear that God is but one.” I should 
like to take a group of Unitarian pil- 
grims to Baltimore and see again 
in our Byzantine church there the 
mahogany pulpit from which Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing delivered his 
sermon at the installation of Jared 
Sparks, a sermon that still makes 
cold chills run down one’s spine for 
its audacity and moral power, its 
consummate eloquence in declaring 
the spiritual rights of man. It was 
this sermon that led to the organized 
Unitarian movement in America. 


The adolescent fear of free evaluation 

It is not, however, in shrines and pil- 
grimages that we should find our greatest 
satisfaction in renewing our acquaintance 
with the words, the ideas, the principles 
and the achievements of those who have 
so often been dismissed as the free think- 
ers and the heretics. Of such was our 
church made, of such spirits will our 
future be composed, if we do not commit 
treason of the soul. 

In our celebration of a Holy Year for 
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The words of Euripides proclaim 
our faith: “A slave is he who cannot 


speak his thoughts.” 


e e e e e e e 
free thinkers we need to lay great stress 
on the moral good of freedom as an in- 
gredient in the progress of man’s life in 
this world. The free thinker is important 
in our midst because of his service to us— 
whether he be Socrates 2300 years ago 
or Robert Hutchins in 1950. Our minds 
should echo the words of William Ellery 
Channing who understood | this fact. 
Listen to his words: “Much as I lament 
our want of tolerance, I lament our want 
of faith in human improvement much 
more.” 

While we should delight in the thoughts 
of Robert Ingersoll, Tom Paine, Ethan 
Allen, Mark Twain, Benjamin Franklin, 
to say nothing of Galileo, Francis Bacon 
and Darwin, it is not the exhilaration of 
their words that leads me to call for a 
Holy Year for free thinkers; it is the fact 
that they, like Channing, believed deeply 
that through the unimpeded use of rea- 
son human progress was achieved. 

The role of the free thinker is to 
examine, to reject or accept, that 
which seems persuasive in any field 
of human thought. Some day our 
children’s children will look back 
and wonder at our inflexibility in 
estimating capitalism, socialism and 
communism, at our mistakes, im- 
maturities and messianic dogmatisms. 
And in that day, under a new hu- 
manity of all nations, the adolescent 
fear of free evaluation in the 1950’s 
will be merely a cheerless chapter 
in the textbooks. Why do so many 
of our statesmen have so little faith 
in the power of our American ideals? 
There is no need to defend any re- 
jection of popular democratic rights 
that occurs. Where a throw-back to 
tyranny and intransigence occurs, 
we have no obligation to hide this 
fact for one instant. And conversely, 
where new methods of production, 
new admission of the worker into 
the affairs of his government takes 
place, new acceptance of the func- 
tion of the state for the health and 
welfare of its people is seen, the true 
free thinker has no ethical right to 
avoid or disguise the fact. 

I hate spies, intrigue, espionage, half 
truths issued by trade associations or gov- 
ernment bureaus anywhere. We who 
would call for a Holy Year for free think- 
ers see nothing in the process of intellec- 
tual liberty that demands that we make 
excuses for these devices of power pol- 
itics, on any side. What seems like spir- 


itual dereliction is in denying the possi- 
bility of a good communist while insisting 
upon the existence of good capitalists. It 
is the intolerant temper of a Senator Mc- 
Carthy or a Westbrook Pegler that leads 
to the kind of atomic conflict in which 
there will be neither a communist nor a 
capitalist left on the face of the earth. 


The quiet men and women 


It is such convictions as these, which 
I find expressed by men and women 
among our membership, among my ac- 
quaintances—usually quietly, but with ob- 
vious sincerity—that led me to conclude 
that most Americans, even at this hour 
of the Congressional hearing and the 
loyalty oath, believe in the sanity and 
the method of the free thinker. What is 


_ corrupt, self-seeking, power mad in Rus- 
‘sia, in America, in Yugoslavia or Spain, 


should be displayed for all to see. What 
is promising, decent, humanity-cherish- 
ing anywhere should be preserved. The 
desire to solve problems by the whole- 
sale dismissal of a nation is the true 
enemy to progress. There is much of 
tremendous creative force in our Amer- 
ican way of life inherited from Puritan, 
rationalist, Quaker, frontiersman, trans- 
cendentalist, New England utopians, 
Mormons, Populists, Knights of Labor, 
the journalist reformers like Ida Tarbell 
and Lincoln Steffans, and the men and 
women who wrote social legislation in the 
days of Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. We im- 
poverish ourselves and slow down our 
rate of social progress if we forget this 
creative force. It is our teachers’ duty to 
present it with pride. 


Organized religion in America left its 
ivory tower of evangelism and other— 
worldiness under the teaching of Wash- 
ington Gladden, Walter Rauschenbusch, 
Theodore Parker, Harry Ward, Bishop 
McConnell, and Bishop Scarlett. Amer- 
ican business and manufacturing left its 
philosophy of laissez-faire and the ruth- 
less jungle law of cut throat competition 
under the leadership of the Hapgoods, 
George Norris, Louis Brandeis, and the 
anonymity of small businessmen who re- 
sponded to the needs of their workers 
and their customers to bargain collec- 
tively, produce under profit-sharing plans 
and end the reign of paternalism in our 
economic life. Its violent and anti-demo- 
cratic resurgence, alas, has been devas- 
tatingly. chronicled by Albert Kahn in his 
new book, High Treason. Only the free 
thinker ‘with a social conscience who is 
allowed to continue measuring the man 
alternatives in the world today can pos 
sibly maintain a healthy American tradi 
tion. If five million unemployed are 
find work without the artificial stimula 
tion of a war economy, it will 
great courage and imagination by _ 


these various groups of citizens, states- 
men, writers, churchmen, scientists and 
businessmen. 

Never were we more in need of the 


free thinker in religion itself. There is . 


a tendency toward monopoly and stand- 
ardization in the church, as in industry, 
and those who know the tradition of 


_ religious freedom in the world would do 


well to make 1950 a year of recalling the 


prophets and martyrs of liberalism. 


“I will not lie” 

One almost feels the hot breath of the 
modern witch hunters on the neck of 
John Stuart Mill, the great English econ- 
omist and liberal philosopher, as one 
reads his Essay On Liberty—a work many 
of us Unitarians equate with the Declara- 
tion of Independence and Milton’s Areo- 
pagitica. No free thinker has deepened 
our faith more in the human spirit than 
the scientist, Thomas Huxley. In any 
Holy Year for liberals, I would nominate 
him for a special award. Do you recall 
his letter to Charles Kingsley written in 
1860? “Truth is better than much profit. 
I have searched over the grounds of my 
belief, and if wife and child and name 
and fame were all to be lost to me, one 
after another as the penalty, still I will 
not lie.” 

Such words ring in our ears as we 
hear men who pretend to honesty yet 
repeat giant falsehoods against their 
fellow workers, refuse to read books by 
world figures of unquestioned intellectual 
power, or become betrayers of their own 
traditions of freedom for a seat in a par- 
liament or a contract with a publisher. 
There are clergymen who see wives leave 
them, children denounce them, bishops 
demote them—yet they, like Huxley, say 
“T will not lie.” Such men are the real 
proof of our spirituality, our eternal 
worth. They are our saints, our heroes. 
I have known such men and their mem- 
ory is my strength. Unitarians, Episco- 
palians, Baptists, Jews—they have come 
from various traditions—but all free 
thinkers—all spiritual sons of Mill and 
Huxley, all are born of Pascal’s faith: 
“Our dignity consists in thought.” 

_ These free thinkers come from many 
laces, but are of one family. I would 


include Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
famous jurist and remind you of his 


words spoken in a Unitarian church in 
New England on its 250th anniversary: 
“When our citizens forget that they tread 
a sacred soil, that this land has its tradi- 
tions which grow more venerable and in- 


spiring as they fade; when this church is 


no longer dedicated to truth and America 
to democratic freedom; then, but not 
until then, will the blood of the martyrs 
ye swallowed in the sand.” 

Not just iconoclasm 

In celebrating the arduous, pioneering 
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We liberals do not venerate bones, 
build holy places, or conduct pil- 
grimages, hang out banners or name 


holy-days. At times I wish we did. 


work of the free mind in our civilization, 
we are in danger of forgetting the ob- 
stacles and barriers which are placed in 
the pathway of progressive minds in any 
period of history. Our schoolbooks and 
popular histories fail to tell us this fact. 
Unitarians should remember that there 
were at least twenty efforts to reform the 
Catholic Church before Luther won his 
partial victories: Fra Dolcino was put 
down; Savonarola was put down; the Al- 
bigensians were put down; the Unitarian 
Humites were put down; the Lollards 
were put down. Even the men who prac- 
tice independent thought are given pre- 
judicial labels: heretic, infidel, unbeliever, 
agnostic. We Unitarians should help to 
honor these epithets. They are often 
names of our liberators—badges of glory 
—not of infamy. I would remind you to- 
day that our task as free thinkers is not 
primarily iconoclastic, not destructive. 
We are for mankind, for truth-finding, 
for human welfare. 

John Stuart Mill once made a great 
statement. “The real advantage which 
truth has consists in this, that when an 
opinion is true, it may be extinguished 
once, twice, or many times, but in the 
course of ages there will generally be 
found persons to rediscover it, until some 
one of its reappearances falls upon a 
time when from favorable circumstances 
it escapes persecution, until it has made 
such a head as to withstand all subse- 
quent attempts to suppress it.” 

Frankly, I am not seeking so much 
to have Unitarians advocate any 
single truth, as I am to guarantee 
the necessity and value of free think- 
ing as a spiritual duty of man. 


Matthiessen on Whitman 

It would be a travesty upon the words 
“free thinker” for me to speak on this 
theme if I did not pay humble tribute to 
one of America’s greatest scholars, F. 
Otto Matthiessen of Harvard University, 
the author of the definitive studies on 
Henry James, Melville and Whitman, a 
man who knew the fresh streams of our 
native democracy better than any mature 
student of this generation. Dr. Matthies- 
sen was a devout Christian, a convinced 
socialist, and a friend of the man who 
labors with his hands in our industrial 
society. He demonstrated an intellectual 
insight and personal warmth of heart for 
the cause of brotherhood that none I have 
ever known could surpass. Of his many 
published words, I restrict myself to 
these on Whitman which he spoke in 
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Paris to a group of students in 1947. 

“The Jeffersonian revolution, magnifi- 
cent as it was, fell short to the degree that 
it conceived of freedom and equality 
solely in political terms. Those terms 
must now be extended into our actual 
economic life. 

“Whitman, in his haphazard saunter- 
ing through the nineteenth century, 
fianlly moved a long way from the young 
libertarian democrat of the 1840’s who 
had taken fire from the essays of Emer- 
son. He watched Lincoln’s hopes for 
true human equality being falsified in 
the quarter century after the Civil War 
by the new big industrialists of the North 
and the reactionaries of the South. Whit- 
man had long before said he wanted 
nothing for himself that everyone else 
could not have on the same terms. 

“What makes Whitman the central 
figure in our literature affirming the 
democratic faith is that he does jus- 
tice, as no one else does, to all three 
elements in the classic French artic- 
ulation of that faith. Liberty and 
equality can remain intellectual ab- 
stractions if they are not permeated 
with the warmth of fraternity. Whit- 
man knew, through the heartiness 
of his temperament, what Emerson 
did not, that the deepest freedom 
not come _ from _ isolation. It 
comes instead through taking part 
in the common life, mingling in its 
hopes and failures, and helping to 
reach a more adequate realization 
of its aims, not for oneself alone, 
but for the whole community. Some- 
thing like this was in Whitman’s 
mind when he said that: the great 
word, the one that moved him most, 
was, solidarity.” : 

As we honored a fallen warrier in Gen- 
eral Joe Stilwell and again in the death of 
General Evans Carlson, so I would pay 
homage to a warrior of equal stature who 
served the cause of human solidarity. 
And I cannot hold blameless those today 
who have made solidarity a suspect goal, 
and who by their blind fear and hate con- 
front us with these casualties of a cold 
and implacable war against reason and 
fraternity. 


does 


A place for jackals 


The free thinker is of value not as a 
proof of society’s tolerance. He is of 
value because without a vigilant mainte- 
nance of free thought we will fall into a 
pit of our own making. An ex-army 
officer told me this week of the monu- 
ment being built in New Mexico beside 
the crater dug by the first atomic ex- 
plosion in 1945. To us it should be a 
symbol and a warning. Isaiah, twenty- 
six centuries ago, described Jerusalem 
desolate and abandoned: a place for 
jackals, a city of ruins and rubble. We 
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can repeat such madness if we seek to 
punish men who insist upon responsibility 
and rationality in our world, who talk of 
welfare and evolution. Either we ad- 
vance as the scientist and creative states- 
man suggest, or we fall into ever larger 
and larger pits and craters of our own 
making. The free thinker insists that we 
make a decision. 

Out in the wash 


I would rejoice if our gospel as Uni- 
tarians was recognized as saying, alent 
not who makes the idea, but what it is 
worth.” Even St. Paul said, “Try all 
things, hold fast to that which is good.” 
It is still sound religion and democracy. 
Book burning or book banning and movie 
censorship kill no ideas. They simply set 
the clock of mankind backward. Prog- 
ress, the abolition of hunger and priva- 
tion and despair, come by taking ideas 
and treating them maturely, critically, 
soberly; not calling for subpoenas, or 
prison, or taking away a man’s job to 
starve him out. We Unitarians advocate 
liberty for the other fellow. If he be a 
charlatan,. it will come out in the wash of 
controversy and experiment; if he be a 
prophet and friend of man, we will re- 
joice that we let him speak. Progress for 
humanity comes _ by the interplay of 
opinion open to the daylight, capable of 
affecting history. We count our growth 
as men by the conflicts that opened doors 
to truth. We think of Galileo in science 
correcting the dogmatism of Pope Urban, 
of Tom Paine writing the Crisis as the 
cold night air of Trenton numbed his 
fingers, words that soon numbed the 
hopes of the Tories from the Kennebec to 
the Shenandoah. 

Frederick Douglas lives as one who 
used freedom while John Calhoun as one 


who sought to suffocate it for the black 
workers in the cotton fields of Georgia 
and Alabama. 

A long scroll of names unfolds to re- 
mind us of the great spirits who pled with 
eloquence for the rights of man. It lifts 
our hearts just to name them: Zola, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Gorky, Milton, 
names that should make us walk more 
erect and proud in creative tolerance. 
Infidels and intellectual progress 

Unitarians have a deep conviction that 
the impulse to dissent and issue minority 
opinions is a part of the process of de- 
mocracy and high religion. Civil liberty 
leads to new ideas, new patterns of living, 
recovery of old and yet excellent ways of 
life forgotten by men wanting power. 
While these Unitarian ideals we speak of 
look with expectancy to the future, a 
future we fervently pray will bring peace 
and equality of opportunity and religious 
freedom for all citizens, we look back- 
wards also for inspiration. We think of 
John Greenleaf Whittier, a Unitarian 
poet, writing a poem “to friends under 
arrest for treason against the slave 
power.” Henry Thoreau, Unitarian author 
of Walden, opened the church doors in 
Concord and delivered a sermon from the 
pulpit for Captain John Brown’s right as 
an abolitionist. 

The test is not who speaks the truth, 
but what he says. How hard it is to learn 
this fact! The minute a man makes a 
criticism of our social order, our trade 
habits, our cultural pattern, men cry, “Go 
back where you came from!” or ask, 
“Where did you read that?” ; 

This plea for a courageous, joyous 
proclamation of a Holy Year for free 
thinkers is no sentimental inspira- 
tion. 1950 years after a young Jew 


Minister of the Unitarian Church in Oakland, Cal., Mr. Crompton is also an authority 
on the life of Thomas Starr King. His book, Apostle of Liberty is to be published this 


month by The Beacon Press. 


The frail little giant 


Starr King-circuit rider for the Union; 
silver-tongued champion of Unitarianism 


By ARNOLD CROMPTON 


IN MY HANDS rested an old, but still sturdy copy of Substance and Show —that first 
volume of the collected writings of Thomas Starr King. As my eyes followed the 
clear, strong inscription on the fly-leaf, the voices of my friends in the room faded. 
The warm New England sun, filtering through the trees into the open window, com- 
pleted the miracle of my imagination—and I seemed lifted across the continent 


home to California. 


Yet I was not in the California which I knew, the state of 


huge ranches and great cities teeming with industry and commerce. The years had 
moved backward, almost a century. I stood in a massive church built in the center 


of the young city of San Francisco. 
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was crucified on Golgotha we should 
be on the offensive, proud and cer- 
tain of victory for the ideal he died 
to proclaim, the right of man to be 
master of his world and his destiny 
—above all of himself. Robert J. 
Ingersoll, a giant among free think- 
ers, was eternally right when he 
said, “The infidels of one age are 
the aureoled saints of the next. The 
history of intellectual progress is 
written in the lives of infidels. Po- 
litical rights have been preserved 
by traitors, the liberty of mind by 
heretics.” We ought to remember 
the epithets of treason hurled at 
George. Washington by the British 
and Tories. We need not strain our 
‘memories to recall the accusations 
against Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Franklin Roosevelt, all called 
“traitors to their class.” 

A slave is he... 

From Servetus and Socinus to Curtis 
Reese and John Haynes Holmes, Uni- 
tarians have been called traitors to Christ 
and the Almighty. Let none think we are 
in need of being on the defensive. It is 
the churchmen in Rome and Madrid and 
Dublin who are on the defensive. It is 
the creed written before Copernicus and 
Erasmus and John Locke that is on the 
defensive. The free mind, sure of its 
method and certain of its humane ob- 
jectives of one world of brothers, un- 
divided by fear, hate or poverty, that free 
mind should be on a great offensive, a 
march so great and glorious that all who 
join in its procession find themselves 
stronger and taller by their very partici- 
pation. The words of Euripides proclaim 
our faith: “A slave is he who cannot 
speak his thoughts.” 


My whole being seemed captured by 
a small, frail young man who was speak- 
ing from the pulpit before me. I, like 
him, was intensely involved in the tragic 
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drama of the civil war which was ravag- 
ing the nation. My hopes and fears were 
as deeply intermingled with the progress 
of that war as today people hang on the 
news from Korea. The truths which the 
little preacher was stating were penetrat- 
ing deep into me, and then — my vision 
faded. Again I began to read the script 
on the fly-leaf of the old book: 

“You can recollect the personal charm 
of his voice and ‘delivery.’ But it was 
not to them that these sermons owe their 
power — which is permanent. You may 
read them as often as you please—and you 
will find that you—yes—really needed 
them. He never wrote on any subject 
which he had not considered. And he 
never preached about little things.” 

So wrote Edward Everett Hale in a 
copy of Substance and Show fifty years 
after the voice of California’s preacher- 
patriot had been heard for the last time. 

In an age of pulpit giants, Starr King 
was considered a master. Not only a 
master orator, but in the time of national 
crisis, he was a committed patriot, serving 
on the one hand as the leader of Cali- 
fornians who believed in the Union and 
the abolition of slavery; serving on the 
other, as a self-sacrificing worker for his 
country, plunging into campaigns to raise 
money for medicines, food and shelter. 
And although California was physically 
at one of the farthest removes from the 
battlefront, Starr King’s achievement was 
unequalled by any man in the nation. 


A minister above all 


All this would have been enough to 
place him in history’s “Hall of Fame” as 
a champion of human rights and needs. 
Yet he was gifted above all as a minister. 
He never preached to an “audience,” 
always to a congregation—men and 
women whose lives were bound up with 
his in the venture of religion. In his 
Boston church, in his San Francisco 
church, although there was always the 
constant press of events and demands, he 
had the patience, the tact, and the under- 
standing which made it possible for him 
to be an intimate part of the lives of those 
to whom he ministered. It is false and 
almost impossible to break down the life 
of Starr King into categories: the patriot, 

the humanitarian, the preacher, the pas- 
tor, the man, His personality was so well 
integrated that all these facets were 
drawn together into the unity of his life. 
But what was it that made his life 
unity? What was the driving force 
n him that made everything he did, 
everything he planned, everything he 
thought fit into the pattern of the 
hole? It was the ministry — the 
beral ministry with its compelling 
th of the dignity and moral worth 
f man. From his birth onward Starr 
ing lived by the dictum of Jesus to 


Now there is a situation which we 
If Starr King 


were a candidate for the liberal 


must face honestly. 


ministry today, he would have an 
exceedingly difficult time convincing 
a Fellowship Committee or a Church 


of his fitness for the pulpit. 


the disciples: “Whosoever will be the 
chief among you, let him be your 
servant, even as the son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” There was no Calvinist twist 
to this dictum for Starr King, no 
thought that salvation was only for 
the Elect. It was a simple, human def- 
inition: that a minister shall, as time 
and circumstance lead him, minister; 
and in the service of God and the 
service of man, a minister’s life and 
energies are expendable. 

Then, let us ask, and let us answer this 
question: In the life of Thomas Starr 
King, the minister, what is there to in- 
spire and to guide the liberal minister of 
today? 

A very small bump of conscience 

One day, when he was seventeen years 
old, following the fashion of the times, 
before he was definitely committed to his 
profession, Starr consulted a  distin- 
guished phrenologist. He sat patiently 
enough in the chair while the hands of 
the great man moved searchingly over his 
cranium. The diagnosis was not at all 
promising. The young fellow possessed a 
very small bump of conscientiousness, an 
equally small one of reverence, but a very 
large one indicating belligerence and de- 
structiveness. Said the phrenologist, 
“Study law!” 

“But I want to be a minister!” protested 
Starr, whereupon the distinguished 
analyst was convulsed with laughter. 

When he had recaptured his profes- 
sional dignity, he spoke solemnly, “The 
ministry is out of question. You are by 
no means serious, and you lack piety.” 

Starr caught the point, but he didn’t 
change his vocation. He could question 
the verdict about his not being serious, 
but he had to admit that he lacked what 
everybody called piety. He had never 
been pious. He was too full of fun. His 
father had been a minister, and once 
when Starr was a little boy, he found 
himself sitting alone, at church service, in 
the minister’s pew. Just ahead of him 
was a woman with fiery red hair. He 
wiggled in the pew until he felt more 
eyes were on him than the preacher. 
Then he reached forward and thrust his 
finger into the woman’s hair, withdrew it 
quickly, and with an expression of pain 


on his face energetically waved his finger 
as he blew on it. 


The saving grace 


His impishness, his humor never left 
him. Years later, at the height of his 
fame in San Francisco, he was to ask 
Jessie Fenton Fremont whether she 
thought a sense of humor bordering on 
impiety was acceptable in a minister. To 
Jessie Fremont it was, and she inwardly 
hoped that more ministers would be in- 
fected with Starr’s ability to enjoy fun. 

What did this “sense of humor” do 
for Starr? It not only saved him from 
that false piety, that false sacramen- 
talism which is the trade-mark of an 
inferior ministry, it gave him a per- 
spective on people and conditions 
which in the midst of the pressures 
exerted upon him, saved his sanity 
and kept his directions clear. The soil 
of a minister’s vineyard. is people— 
men and women and children in all 
manners and conditions of sickness 
and health, mental and physical. The 
impact of people upon an individual’s 
life is always strenuous. Without the 
saving grace of humor, he is apt to 
be so worn down that he confuses the 
trivialities in human action with the 
deep or large activities. 

Starr King’s lively humor was not only 
his saving grace during his gigantic years 
in the San Francisco ministry, but also in 
those first, important years of his Univer- 
salist parish in Charlestown, and in the 
later years of his difficult and tense 
ministry in the Hollis Street Unitarian 
Church in Boston. If a man has a real 
appreciation for the dignity.in human 
nature, no impishness, no humor is going 
to destroy his effectiveness as a minister. 
It is only when there is no reverence, and 
humor manifests itself as cynicism or 
sarcasm that his work as a minister is 
fruitless. Starr King’s legacy to the minis- 
try today includes the saving grace of 
humor which prevents a false and stupid 
piety and provides a mental perspective 
valid for any of the stresses and strains 
which come in all kinds of pastorates. 
Education without degrees 


Now there is a situation which we must 
face honestly. If Starr King were a can- 
didate for the liberal ministry today, he 
would have an exceedingly difficult time 
convincing a Fellowship Committee or a 
church of his fitness for the pulpit. Not 
only did he never attend a theological 
school, he never attended college. And 
he did not possess a high school diploma. 


- His father was the Rev. Thomas Farring- 


ton King who, in 1835, became minister 
of the Universalist Church in Charles- 
town, Mass. Starr attended the public 
schools there, and began his preparation 
for college under a private tutor. He was 
fifteen years old when his father died. 
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Starr King was not one of those men 
who divided life into secular and 


sacred categories. Everything con- 


cerning human betterment—whether 
in philosophy or politics—was a 
sacred subject to be treated in the 


parish ministry and from the pulpit. 
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There were five younger children in the 
family, and Starr was compelled to go to 
work to help support them. 

For most boys this would have meant 
the end of any chance of a professional 
career, and the beginning of a life of un- 
satisfiying work. But the change from a 
public school to a private tutor had been 
wiser than the boy’s parents had realized. 
He had learned the habits of self-disci- 
pline and initiative in the pursuit of 
knowledge. Although he had to work as 
a clerk in a store, he kept on studying. 
He attended lectures, listened to great 
music, watched brilliant dramatists. He 
read philosophy and history, science and 
theology.. He studied with the great 
preachers of the Boston area, literally pro- 
viding himself with an internship under 
Dr. Edwin H. Chapin. He plied the 
aging William Ellery Channing with 
questions. He spent long hours with 
Theodore Parker. He regularly invaded 
the study of Hosea Ballou, first President 
of Tufts College. Long before he had a 
pulpit he was writing sermons, studying 
public speaking. And all that he learned, 
he digested into a personal faith to live 
by, and a ministry to practice. 


A competent supply 

When he was twenty years old, so 
thorough was his preparation, both Theo- 
dore Parker and Edwin Chapin recom- 
mended him to the various pulpits of the 
Boston area as a competent supply. 

In 1846, when he was barely twenty- 
two years old, his father’s former pulpit 
in Charlestown fell vacant, and the con- 
gregation immediately invited Starr to 
become their minister. 

Perhaps the lack of formal theological 
training was a handicap. He never 
ceased to feel that it was missing from 
his life, even though in 1850, Harvard 
College recognized his academic ability 
by conferring on him an honorary degree 
of Master of Arts —this when he was but 
twenty-six! Yet in the midst of his multi- 
tudinous activities, when financial pres- 
sure forced him to divide his pastoral 
work with a heavy lecturing schedule, he 
never ceased to study, to explore new 
avenues of knowledge, to keep abreast of 
research that his ministry might improve 
and be of greater service. 

A legacy of intellect 
Years later William H. Brewer, the dis- 
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tinguished scientist of the California 
Geological Survey, visiting in the 
preacher’s home was agreeably surprised 
to see on Starr’s library table the latest 
journals of science, carefully annotated in 
the ministers own hand. The architect 
of the new church in San Francisco found 
that he could learn more of his own trade 
from the energetic minister, and even the 
organist found a learned companion in 
the minister he served. 


So Starr King’s legacy to the ministry. 
today also includes intellectual curiosity. 
It was his alert and constantly probing 
mind that drove him to seek new avenues 
of truth which could be translated into 
his ministry, and, at the same time, that 
made him resilient in new and changing 
conditions. When his initial trips into the 
interior of California and the mining 
camps revealed to him the futility of 
using polished manuscripts from the pul- 
pit, he immediately plunged into the dif- 
ficult self-training necessary to become an 
effective extemporaneous speaker. Suc- 
cess came early to him — a fine reputation 
was quickly established. He could have 
easily settled into an approved rut and 
followed it the rest of his life. But ruts 
made him uncomfortable, the times were 
too exciting. He preferred the difficult 
course of flexibility, for that meant that 
his ministry was always meaningful in 
terms of its own time. 


No dichotomy of “sacred” and “secular” 


The final element of his legacy to 
the ministry today is his courage, 
moral, and physical. Starr King was 
not a fool stepping in where angels 
fear to tread. His convictions concern- 
ing the moral worth and dignity of 
man were deep, and he translated 
them in terms of contemporary per- 
sonal, social, and political action. He 
was not one of those men who divided 
life into secular and sacred categories. 
Everything concerning human better- 
ment—whether in philosophy or pol- 
itics — was a sacred subject to be 
treated in the parish ministry and 
from the pulpit. 

In his transition from the Universalist 
ministry to the Unitarian, which came 
when he left the Charlestown pulpit for 
the Hollis Street Church in Boston, a 
change which in those days was more 
dramatic than today, he followed the dic- 
tates of his conscience. He met public 
denunciation from some of his Universa- 
list friends and public distrust from some 
of his new Unitarian colleagues. But he 


. changed, nevertheless. 


Years afterwards in San Francisco he 
met another such moral crisis when he 
put himself in the vanguard of those 
patriots who stayed by Abraham Lincoln 
and the Union. Back East where public 
opinion supported Lincoln and the Union, 


What did a sense of humor do for 
Starr? It not only saved him from 
that false piety, that false sacra- 
mentalism which is the trademark 
of an inferior ministry, it gave him 
a perspective on people and condi- 
tions which .. . saved his sanity and 


kept his directions clear. 


this would not have been an act of cour- 
age. But in the West, where secession 
was the dominant movement and men 
still held little respect for human life 
courage was needed. I wonder how 
many of us, facing an audience of semi- 
hostile miners “bristling with guns and 
Bowie knives” would dare to preach on 
an unpopular subject with force, vigor, 
and humor to the point of swinging that 
audience to us... particularly when 
there was no police force or militia handy 
to protect us in case of riot? 

The ministry of Starr King can 
mean much to the ministry today— 
an example of selfless devotion to 
the ministry itself, a cultivated sense 
of humor which could be forever a 
means: for a sane perspective on the 
issues of life, a thirst for knowledge 
and truth which could be translated 
in human action, and wise courage 
which could face moral and physical 
crises alike. 

Even without his years as a patriot, 
Thomas Starr King was a great minister, 
reaching into the lives of people lifting 
them above the cares which would have 
broken them, the fears which haunted 
them—making all people better for having. 
known him. After all, is that not the life 
of God in man? Is that not the measure 
of man? 


MINISTER HONORED: Recently the Cal- 
vin Coolidge College of Liberal Arts and the 
Portia Law School, Boston, awarded the 
degree Doctor of Letters to the Rev. John 
Nicholls Booth; minister of The First Church 
in Belmont. During the summer Dr. and 
Mrs. Booth voyaged to the British West In- 
dies, Brazil, Uruguay:and Argentine, their 
first visit to these countries since 1939. Dr. 
Booth and Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister 
of the National Radio Pulpit who traveled 
south on the same ship, were invited to- 
speak at the Union Theological Seminary in 
Buenos Aires. 95 

MARRIED: Rev. A. Robert Shelander, 
minister emeritus of the Unitarian church 
in Sharon, Mass., recently was married to- 
Mrs. Walter C. Pierce, widow of a former 
minister emeritus of the same Unitarian 
church, by Rev. Rowland Gray-Smith, min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Hingham, 
Mass., who preceded Mr. Shelander at 
Sharon, according to The Hingham Journal. 
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Mr. Bartlett is a graduate of Amherst College and Union Theological Seminary. 
Having had pastorates in Tacoma and Seattle, Washington, Flatbush, New York, and 
Marietta, Ohio, he is now Dean of the Starr King School for the Ministry. 


School for working philosophers 


‘Starr King stresses ‘field experience,’ 
training of laity as well as ministers 


By JOSIAH R. BARTLETT 


THE WEST COAST TRAINING CENTER for Unitarian Church leadership is the Starr King 
School for the Ministry, located a block north of the University of California’s campus 
in Berkeley. It is by now an established institution, having been founded in 1904 
under the name Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry by Earl Morse Wilbur, the 
historian of the Unitarian movement, whose unique library of Unitariana is now 


its cherished trust. 


Very recently a thoroughgoing revision 
of Starr King School’s plan of operation 
has attracted wide attention, and the 
West Coast issue of the Register is an 
appropriate place to give some account 
of what we hope may be of value, not 
merely to the churches out this way, but 
to the movement as a whole. 


Conventional training deficient 


Our plan of operation has been called 
“unique.” Few of its features are in 
themselves either original or new. But 
the combination of ideas and methods 
embraced in our revised plan of study 


may, perhaps, claim originality. 


Six or seven years ago the school’s for- 
tunes were at their lowest ebb, and the 


worthy the attention and study of all 
Unitarians. 

To sum up those conclusions in a 
sentence or two: We have found that 
the conventional training for the min- 
istry fails in several crucial respects 
to prepare men for the work they 
are to do. We find leaders in many 
churches, but especially our own, ask- 
ing for a more practical training. And 
we are now committed, as a school, to 
the exploration of a training program 
which we hope may fill a practical 
need. This does not imply a neglect 
or depreciation of scholarship. Emer- 
son defined the scholar as “man 
thinking.” There can be no more 
practical requirement of a minister 


question was raised, “Shall we continue/ than that he be able to dig out the 


to have a school at all?” At that time 
our trustees decided that if it were to 
continue, it should do so only after an 
exhaustive re-examination of the job of 
church leadership — starting not just with 
the school, but with our churches and 
ministers. What is a church trying to do 
for its people? And what are the actual 
tasks and needs of its leaders? 


Our trustees had before them not only 
the reports of our 1936-1937 Commission 
of Appraisal, and the surveys of theologi- 
cal training made by other denominations 
and scholars, but even more important, 
firsthand reports from our ministers and 
churches. And so for five years we have 
hhad a group of Unitarians, representing 
-our ‘entire West Coast geographically, 
tepresenting our entire movement in 
‘terms of experience and points of view, 
working energetically, harmoniously yet 
deliberately on this problem of training. 
‘Their conclusions, though we have so far 
‘stated them imperfectly, and only begun 


x ito implement them, are quite properly 
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facts of a burning question, organize 
them, and present them to his people. 
This takes discipline. 


What is a church for? 

The first question our school had to ask 
is, What is a Unitarian church for? What 
is it trying to do for its people and what 
are the methods appropriate to its pur- 
pose? Despite our free church habit of 
self-examination, we are only beginning, 
as a church, to ask this question. Up to 
now, we have been content to “liberalize” 
and adapt the heritage of orthodoxy. We 
have not yet decided whether we have 
any distinctive, logically consistent theory 
of churchmanship of our own. 

At any rate, when we asked our church 
leaders what they found themselves do- 
ing — or trying to do — they answered in 
terms essentially the same as the purposes 
of religious education set forth in our 
current church school curriculum. Leav- 
ing theological terms aside in favor of 
a functional definition, those purposes are 
(1) to provide our people with a faith 


and philosophy adequate to the problems 
and stresses of life, and (2) to train them 
better to live, think and work together as 
individuals and citizens of a community 
which today embraces home and town 
and the round earth itself with all our 


fellow creatures. The church is first of 
all a center of inspiration, But it is also 
a training center and a resource for living, 
essentially an educational institution in 
the broadest and deepest sense. 

Now if we start to translate these gen- 
eral purposes into skills and structure and 
methods, we find a philosophy of church- 
manship emerging that is already trans- 
forming our churches. And in the same 
way, if we start to translate these pur- 
poses into leadership training, we very 
quickly discover that “the servant of the 
liberal church is a counselor of free 
spirits, a leader in a democratic institu- 
tion, and a community figure. It is his 
privilege to help individuals grow in 
moral and spiritual stature, to be sensi- 
tive, creative, cooperative, and truly use- 
ful to their fellows.” (Catalog, 1950, 
p. 8.) 

Instead of meaning that a man has 
taken the 90 semester hours of work 
more or less rigidly prescribed by tra- 
dition, a B.D. degree now means—or 
ought to mean — that we have 
equipped a man with what he needs 
to be the creative leader of a live and 
growing church. The two meanings 
are not equivalent. 

Accent on field work 

Starr King School is now committed to 
the second meaning. Our requirements 
are stated, not in terms of courses, but 
first of all in terms of qualities and skills. 
Dr. George F. Patterson, well-loved de- 
nominational leader, has listed these as 
four: character, consecration, skill in deal- 
ing with persons, and intellectual training 
—in that order. It is obvious, on a mo- 
ment’s reflection, that no school can 
teach, though it can deepen and confirm, 
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The 
training for every one of us, not just 
The Unitarian 


basic problem is leadership 


ministerial training. 
church of tomorrow must know how 
to use in a creative union its vast 
potential of lay leadership and min- 
isterial leadership in an over-all edu- 
cational program, not in a spirit of 
“we raise the money and you talk 


at us on Sunday morning.” 


_the qualities of character and consecra- 
tion. We can, by putting far more em- 
phasis on field work, social and psycho- 
logical science, extend a man’s skill in 
dealing with persons. As for the fourth- 
named, intellectual training in the broad 
range or human problems and knowledge, 
our trustees concluded that the seminary 
is not so much a place to give information 
and training, as to draw to a focus and 
working philosophy what is already avail- 
able elsewhere, or what a man already 
has when he comes. 


And so our revised approach has re-, 


vised our methods. 
Trial by tests 


First, it has revised our method of ad- 

mitting men and women. Churches and 
church people are apt to be very senti- 
mental in matters of business and in mat- 
ters of leadership. As a result, the 
quality of the ministry, and its prestige, 
have fallen. We are therefore making 
“use, not only of stiffer academic stand- 
_ards, but of various psychological tests 
in our admission procedure. No test 
exists — perhaps fortunately — that will 
predict with exactness whether or not a 
man will make a good minister. But a 
combination of thought on the part of 
our people and increasing experience in 
testing methods can greatly reduce the 
tragic, largely unnecessary, human waste 
that comes from unscientific selection of 
leadership material. 


Why duplicate facilities? : 


Second, Starr King is committed to an 
individually tailored program of study 
and training, taking a man where he is, 
prescribing the experience and study he 
may need, to fit him for leadership. We 
require, naturally, that his total program 
encompass at least as much as the three 
years’ graduate study conventionally re- 
quired. But we remember that Thomas 
Starr King himself, one of the great men 
and churchmen of his time, never went to 
theological school—although Harvard 
later recognized the adequacy of his self- 
administered training and study by 
awarding him an honory M. A. 

Third, and as a corollary of the sec- 
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ond, Starr King is committed to the 
argest possible use of secular univer- 
sities, existing religious schools, and 
local churches as resources for infor- 
mation and training. We see no rea- 
son to duplicate existing facilities. 
We see no reason why, if our leaders’ 
need for today’s “cure of souls,” is to 
understand individual, social, or edu- 
cational psychology, they cannot take 
upper-division or graduate courses in 
such subjects at any good college and 
be credited with them, at least in 
part, toward a Starr King degree. 
Even more important, perhaps, is our 
feeling that such courses should go 
along with an increased amount of 
field work in churches or community 
agencies. Out of such actual work 
with people will come the truly im- 
portant questions for a man’s devel- 
oping religious philosophy, and back 
into such work he should return for 
the trial of such answers as he may 
get from the book of human experi- 
ence. 


This means, fourth, that we think of 
the school itself as less a center of in- 
formation and more a center of interpre- 
tation. For example, this semester we 
have had a seminar in “Marriage and the 
Family,” taught by a competent sociolo- 
gist who is also a skilled family life coun- 
selor and an active Unitarian lay person. 
The purpose of this course is not to dupli- 
cate similar university offerings, but 


‘rather to review the topic in such a way 


as to draw our students’ knowledge and 
experience into a working philosophy, 
useful to them as they go forth to help 
the families in our local churches and 
communities. 


The church as classroom 


Fifth, we are re-establishing and ex- 
tending the ties between school and 
church. For one thing, our conception 
of what a church is and does carries with 
it the notion of far more leadership train- 
ing for lay people. Our first effort, under 
our new plan, was a conference for West 
Coast church school leaders, held last 
June. Although it was held on short 
notice and with limited funds, delegates 
came from nearly half our churches: 
churches spread more than a thousand 
miles apart in terms of distance. The 
basic problem is leadership training for 
every one of us, not just ministerial train- 
ing. The Unitarian church of tomorrow 
must know how to use in a creative union 
its vast potential of lay leadership and 
ministerial leadership in an over-all edu- 
cational program, not in a spirit of “we 
raise the money and you talk at us on 
Sunday morning.” - 


Our churches are as always supporting 
Starr King School. But we hope more 


prentices 


No test exists — perhaps fortunately 
—that will predict with exactness 
whether or not a man will make a 
good minister. But a combination 
of thought on the part of our people 
and increasing experience in testing 
methods can greatly reduce the 
tragic, largely unnecessary, human 
waste that comes from unscientific 


selection of leadership material. 


and more to look on these churches as 
themselves classrooms and _ laboratories, 
placing our students among them as ap- 
under careful supervision. 
Verily, the entire West Coast ought to be 
our school, and the entire membership of 
its churches, our student body! 


Educators meet 
in Berkeley 


Religious Educators from Unitarian and 
Universalist Churches and Fellowships in 
the Pacific Coast area met in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, last summer as guests of the Starr 
King School and the Berkeley Unitarian 
Church. The purpose of the meeting was 
to explore problems and achievements and 
to see what.degree and kind of intra-re- 
gional cooperation might be possible and 
desirable. Dean Josiah Bartlett of Starr 
King identified the calling of this meeting 
as the first of a series of services to church 
leadership extending beyond training for 
the ministry. . . . Everyone in the conference 
had local responsibility in an R. E. program 
but there was a wide range of points of 
view and of experience. In the days of 
intensive discussion, there was notable 
growth in sympathetic understanding be- 
tween those in large churches and those in 
small fellowships, those of an innovating 
point of view and those more conservatively 
inclined. Several projects were agreed upon 
as important to all and in need of further 
exploration. “Delegates from each of the 
three major areas agreed to concentrate 
upon one of them during the coming year 
and to bring back a report for the benefit 
of all to a meeting next spring. . . . To co- 
ordinate the work in each area, maintain 
liaison, and arrange next years meeting, 
the following agreed to serve: for the Pacific 
Northwest, Mrs. Phoebe Smith of University 
Church, Seattle; for the Central Pacific Area, 
Mrs. Doris Hendershot of Sacramento; and 
for the Pacific Southwest, Robert Friend 
of the First Church in Los Angeles. The 
Rev. George McDonough, Director of Edu- 
cation in the San Francisco Church, will be 
general coordinator and will insure the pub- 
lication of this meeting’s notes and any 
progress reports from the areas. This in-— 
formal organization adopted “Liberal Reli- 
gious Educators” as a working name. 
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OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Pacific Coast Unitarian churches 


review lively past, 


There is nothing but optimism in Uni- 
tarian circles in the Pacific Coast area. 
The churches are aware of growing 
strength, and most of them are con- 
scious of growing pains in one form or 
another—the need for more room being 
the most common symptom. For this 
special issue of the Register, the churches 
and fellowships glance briefly at their past 
and speak of their plans for a future 
which they cannot help feeling is a bright 
one. Here is the story in detail: 

SAN DIEGO: The pains and pleasures of 
growth tell the San Diego story. Trying 
to accommodate a large and growing 
Church School in a building designed for 
an adult congregation has forced planning 
for expansion. A small adjoining lot, given 
to the church a few years ago, is being 
studied as to the practicality of erecting 
a small Church School annex; .ground may 
be broken this fall for a project in which 
the congregation will do most of the con- 
struction work . . . . Meanwhile, Sunday 
morning congregations have reached and 
maintained a new high, often exceeding 
300. Many of the Rev. Peter Samsom’s 
sermons have been printed for sale and a 
small volume, The Ideas Behind the 
Isms, has been issued. The’ youth pro- 
gram, traditionally one of the denomin- 
ation’s strongest, has continued with ex- 
cellent adult advisors for each of the three 
groups. A monthly Family Night has 
been instituted with varied offerings of 
both study and recreation. With the 
heightened activity at the great Naval 
Station, the fall program will be reminis- 
cent of the war years, when Unitarians in 
service from distant parts of the nation re- 
ceived hospitality they still remember 


happily. 


SANTA BARBARA: The children of the 
church have been a particular concern of 
Dr. Berkeley Blake throughout the sixteen 
years since he resigned from the AUA staff 
‘to become minister of the Santa Barbara 
church. The Junior Church program soon 
outgrew the few fine rooms in the hand- 
‘some church building. The gift of an ad- 
joining residence two years ago pointed the 
way to a solution. Extra funds were 
promptly raised by the education-minded 
congregation and a great deal of volunteer 
ra was donated by members of the con- 

in transforming the house into an 
effective school annex; it was in full use 
last spring... . A series of exploratory 
meetings resulted in an ambitious 


see bright future 


adult phase of the Junior Church this year. 
A class in parent-child relationships has 
been started under the Adult Education 
Department of the Santa Barbara Public 
Schools. In addition to these evening 
classes for parents there will be a demon- 
stration nursery school operated during the 
week. With this emphasis on education, 
Santa Barbara, like so many western 
churches, is winning notably increased at- 
tendance and support among the younger 
married people of the city, and continuing 
its very steady growth as one of the most 
influential churches in the community. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: The 
First Church of Los Angeles has been test- 
ing the limits of its capacity. For Sunday 
Morning Services, Monthly Forums, Concert 
Series, Evenings with Fine Films, there 
have been unprecedented audiences. Church 
membership has followed the same trend, 
the active membership is the largest in 
the church’s history. The Rev. Stephen 
Fritchman’s Sunday morning  broad- 


casts have been published by the AUA. © 


The fall programs have been expanded. 
. . . The Church School, after skyrocketing 
its enrollment a year ago, consolidated and 
strengthened its program this year while 
refusing to accept enrollments beyond its 
capacity to do competent teaching. Under 
the leadership of the Director of Education, 
Robert Friend, the parents have become a 
strong working unit in support of the staff 
and program, . A Chapter of the 
Unitarian Service Committee has been 
especially vigorous in the First Church 
under the Chairmanship of Mrs. Jacob 
Light (Leona Handler). Congregational or 
public events in the U.S.C.’s behalf have 
been scheduled frequently during the 
church year. . . . In Unitarian Extension, 
also, the church has been active. Having 
helped to establish the San Gabriel Fellow- 
ship two years ago, it “donated members” 
to help establish the Pasadena Fellowship 
last spring. It also shares in the support of 
the Los Angeles County University Student 
program which was directed by Mr. Martin 
Hall, a First Church member. 


VICTORIA, B. C.: Correspondence from 
the Rev. Lon Ray Call followed by a visit 
from the Rey. Frank Ricker, Regional 
Director, resulted in the re-establishment of 
liberal religion in this “most British of 
Canadian cities” last year. Few of the 
members of the church which existed from 


Home of Dr. D. E. Alcorn overlooking 
busy Victoria Harbor, where Fellow- 
ship meetings are held. 


1910-1931 remained, but a brief survey 
brought together a sufficient number of 
interested people to organize a Fellowship 
last winter. . .. Magistrate Hall and Clare 
Yarwood have worked with the Group’s 
Leader, Dr. D. E. Alcorn, Vancouver 
Island’s leading psychiatrist, in a series ot 
experimental meetings last spring. A more 
ambitious schedule of discussions has been 
started this fall. Of unusual interest is the 
large number of Church of England mem- 
bers who participate enthusiastically in the 
discussions and speak gratefully of this 
opportunity to discuss their religious con- 
cerns without creedal limitations or pre- 
suppositions. 


HOLLYWOOD UNIVERSALIST: Rev. 
Sheldon Shepard, who acted under appoint- 
ment of the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist Church of America in 
establishing the church in Van Nuys, is now 
engaged in gathering a Universalist church 
in Hollywood—an -area within the Los 
Angeles community not served by liberals for 
many years. Mr. Shepard and his group are 
exploring techniques of operating in rented 
property which is seldom available except on 
Sunday mornings. Presently club, class, and 
congregational meetings are being held in 
a series of homes scattered through the 
community in the hope of building up a 
strong unity among the people before at- 
tempting to locate in a property of their 
own. 
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LOS ANGELES UNIVERSALIST: For 
several years the congregation has been 
living in the shadow of homelessness; their 
church building stands squarely in the way 
of a major arm of the great Los Angeles 
superhighway development. Members had 
moved elsewhere and many regarded the 
church as a lost cause. But a new minister 
with energy and vision believes the threat- 
ened disaster can be turned into oppor- 
tunity for a new and stronger life. . . . 
Dr. Wallace de Ortega Maxey is a convert 
from Roman Catholicism via the Episcopal 
Church and is (aptly enough) a specialist 
in comparative religions. He is a great- 
nephew of the author Jose Ortega y Gasset. 
The church in its weakened condition is 
unable to provide for a full time ministry 
but the initial response to Dr. Maxey’s 
work has been most encouraging. 


LOS GATOS FELLOWSHIP: Young 
mothers active in a progressive nursery 
school in Los Gatos and in the Association 
of University Women were eager for a 
philosophically sound religious education 
for their children. General newspaper pub- 
licity about the discussion meetings of the 
Unitarian Fellowship and_ especially that 
following the appearance of Unitarians in 
opposition to released time religious in- 
struction in the public schools, led them to 
think that this was the kind of group which 
would sponsor such a school as_ they 
needed... . At the first meeting of Fel- 
lowship members and the interested non- 
members, 18 children were enrolled and 
funds pledged to meet all anticipated ex- 
penses of rent and operation. Initial staff- 
ing will include a Superintendent and three 
teachers, most of whom attended the Lead- 
ership Training Institute at Asilomar late 
in August to prepare for the fall opening. 
The Fellowship will continue its monthly 
discussion meetings at the home of the 
founders, Mr. and Mrs. Merritt Gutten. 


SAN GABRIEL FELLOWSHIP: Dick and 
Katherine Dodge are Unitarian enthusiasts, 
but their new home in San Gabriel made 
attendance at First Church in Los Angeles 
extremely difficult. With the help of Mr. 
Fritchman, they organized a Unitarian F el- 
lowship in their neighborhood two years ago. 


ine 


Home of Mr. and Mrs. Merritt Gutten 
where the Los Gatos Fellowship meets. 
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A year ago they doubled the size of their 
living room to accommodate the group’s 
growing membership and turned over every 
nook and cranny of their home to the Church 
School and Adult Class. But the hunger 
for liberalism in that area had been 
whetted jso that even such hospitality 
couldn’t keep up with it. At last spring's 
annual meeting the budget was more than 
doubled, suitable public quarters were 
found for both children’s and adult pro- 
grams, and the membership of over 50 
has started a new phase of its career this 
fall. . . . Women of the Group have or- 
ganized an Alliance which the entire Fellow- 
ship membership supported and a campaign 
for funds to purchase medical supplies for 
a clinic in connection with the U. S. C.’s 
Mexican Work Camp. Doctor members 
went down each week-end to staff the 
clinic, thus supplementing the campers’ 
work in basic sanitation and education. 


TACOMA: Starting six years ago with 
hardly enough members to constitute a 
present-day healthy Fellowship, the Tacoma 


Church has had some rough times main- 
taining-an effective church program. Last 
year saw a marked increase in strength and 
vitality. To reach people beyond the 
residential area in which the little building 
is located, the Women’s Alliance rented a 
downtown location and presented their 
minister, the Rev. Harold Shelley, in a 
series of well-advertised and well-attended 
Book Reviews. On Sunday evenings dur- 
ing the latter part of the year there was a 
series of varied meetings ranging from a 
short course in Ceramics to Chamber 
Music of the highest calibre; the congreg- 
ation found that non-member artists were 
heartily willing to donate their talents to a 
program designed to serve needs rather 
than to exploit reputations. . . . Most of 
the membership pitched in when a major 
job of remodeling had to be done to 
provide more space for the Sunday morn- 
ing congregations. And, as seems always to 
happen, the working together itself brought 
about a further increase. But Tacoma still 
has headaches, and the biggest is what to 
do with a thriving, well operated Church 
School which has grown to three times 
the size of the space available for its use. 


Ordination and installation of the Rev. Samuel A. Wright, Jr. in Stockton, Cal. The 
Rev. F. Danford Lion of Palo Alto is in the pulpit. Rev. Wright and Dean Josiah 
Bartlett of the Starr King School are seated behind the pulpit. 
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STOCKTON: The people of the Stockton 
congregation are getting a complex; every- 
time they settle a minister and get well 
enough acquainted to begin to make real 
progress, one of the great churches calls 
him away. So Arthur Foote to St. Paul; 
so, a year ago, Addison Steeves to Dedham. 
But neither these or other shocks have more 
than momentarily shaken a church which 
has twice died out completely but always 
came back with courage and detestniiatinnd 
... A-year ago they called a current gradu- 
ate of the Starr King School, Samuel A. 


Wright Jr. By spring when he was for- 
mally installed and ordained, he had so 
impressed the predominantly conservative. 
community that leading civic figures attended 
and participated in the service. Mr. Wright’s 
first address in the Methodist-sponsored 
College of the Pacific Chapel Service aroused 
an unusual degree of interested comment 
and response from both students and fac- 
ulty. Both he and Mrs. Wright, a profes- 
sional musician, have entered actively into 
the strong children’s and youth programs 
which were already established. 
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In this official Mexican Government photograph, campers and medical personnel of the Unitarian Service Gommittee’s Mexican 
Workcamp are shown with Sr. Ricardo Alzalde, Deputy of Congress from Mexico City, and Sr. Aquileo Silva, head of the Cam- 
pesino (Agriculture) in Baja California, who came to visit the Workcamp’s water system project and medical clinic. With them 


are villagers of Ejido “El Porvenir,” site of the 1950 Mexican W orkcamp. 


U.S.C. MEXICAN WORKCAMP: One of 
our Unitarian Service Committee’s most 
successful Workcamps was located this 
summer for its second year in the small 
village of Ejido “El Porvenir,” Baja Cali- 
fornia, Mexico. With Robert Friend, of 
the First Church of Los Angeles, as 
Director, and Charles Gillenwater, also of 
Los Angeles, as Assistant Director, the 
Workcamp began construction on a water 
system for home irrigation and operated 
a medical clinic staffed with specialists from 
the Los Angeles area. Dr. Harry Banoff, 


of the San Gabriel Fellowship, California, 
headed the medical staff. Fifteen work- 
campers from different parts of the United 
States, working and playing side by side 


with the Mexicans, learned that people 
really are people—wherever they are. It is 
hoped that the work of the Service Com- 
mittee in Mexico will expand and continue 
to make a real contribution to peace and 
understanding between Mexicans and Amer- 
icans on both sides of our border, 


PHEONIX, ARIZONA: The enthusiasm 
with which the people of the Pheonix 
Church ended their first year with their 
new minister, the Rev. John Findly, was 
readily dampened with word that they 
would not be able to continue Services this 
Fall in the Valley Garden Center. This 
lovely building has been one of the most 
suitable that any of our new and homeless 


churches has been able to rent. It accom- 
modated worship programs of the Church 
School as well as of the Church and was 
a perfect setting for the weekly displays 
of the arts, crafts, and hobbies of church 
members. The Board has been active 
through the summer in finding a new 
place of meeting. Mr. Findly’s ex- 
perience as Home Service Director for the 
U. S. C. was invaluable when news stories 
on misery in migrant labor camps near 
Phoenix appeared. He took a prominent 
and authoritative part in the public dis- 
cussions of the issue; a church Forum 
Committee sponsored several meetings in 
which the facts and possible solutions were 
thoroughly considered. 


Enthusiastic attendance and participation marked the second annual family conference of the Pacific-Southwest Institute of 
Religious Liberals (Unitarian-Universalist) at Camp Radford this summer. Morning lectures were delivered by Rev. John K. 


Findly; vesper talks by Rev. Horton Col 


cluded Mrs. C. C. Blauvelt of Pasadena a 
Friend of Los Angeles and the deans were Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard Hunting of Portland. Dean of 
college group leader. Evening programs were in c 


of Rev. Harold E. Schmidt. 


bert; the Sunday speaker was Professor Henry Nelson Wieman. Workshop leaders in- 
nd Rew. Francis G. Ricker of Berkeley. Religious education adviser was Robert C. 
and Mrs. Edgar Smith of Laguna Beach. Handling the summer school were Mr. 
the youth sections was Rev. Peter Samsom with Martin Hall acting as the 
harge of Rev. Howard G. Matson, and the camp paper was under the direction 
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Sacramento-the outstanding Unitarian 
‘revival’ on the Pacific Coast 


One sunny morning in Sacramento a 
neighbor, watching a harassed young Sun- 
day School teacher trying to herd four or 
five scattered pupils indoors, turned to his 
wife and chortled, “Sometimes I think the 
Unitarians are as bad off as the old lady 
who lived in a shoe.” His humor was more 
pointed than he suspected. 

That was in the spring of 1949, when 
Sunday School attendance had swelled so 
suddenly, and so overwhelmingly, that the 
congregation, in fact, didn’t know what to 
do. Because there was far too little space 
left in the church building, the house next 
door had been bought. But already there 
were more than 60 in the bulging classes. 
And there was little prospect of accumulat- 
ing the money to buy more real estate. 


Early that fall a troubled church board 
met. The members looked at each other 
and looked away. Dr. John Shannon, as- 
sociate professor of education at Sacra- 
mento State College and chairman of the 
church education committee, had asked the 
fatal question, “What are we supposed to 
do now?” 


Somebody—probably Allan Ramsey, who 
was then president—asked hopelessly how 
much it would cost to tear down the old 
barn that had been acquired in the deal 
for the house next door and then construct 
an annex. But they all knew the answer. 
It would cost not less than $70 a square 
foot. 

And they all knew, too, that there was 
$100 in the Julia Bray Memorial Fund, 
from which Sunday School money had to 
come. 

“We are going to need three additional 
class rooms,” said Dr. Shannon, “and as I 
figure it, a contractor would want about 
$4,200 to put them up.” 

There was a gloomy silence. Then Theo- 
dore Curtis Abell, the minister, cleared his 
throat. 

“Is there any possibility,” he asked in a 
small, still voice, “that we might be able 
to put it up ourselves?” 


And so it happened that a little later some 
of the members — enthusiastic amateur 
craftsmen all—ripped down the old barn 
board by board. The lumber was saved 
because much of it could be used again. 
In the spring came the long process of 
cleaning and sorting the wood, of ripping 
out nails and doing all the little, important 
tasks of getting ready to build. And finally, 
on June 18, 1950, after Sunday morning 
services, the whole congregation trooped 
out for a ground breaking ceremony. 

Through the whole summer there were 
the sounds of hammering and sawing even- 
ings and on Saturdays and Sundays—when- 
ever, in fact, the heat of California’s Cen- 
tral Valley was not too enervating and spare 
moments could be gleaned. 

It was a striking effort at cooperative en- 
terprise. The plans were drawn by Don 
Peterson, an architect who is also a mem- 
ber of the church, Wayne A. Perkins, a 
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hydraulic engineer and head of the build- 
ing committee, worked assiduously at di- 
recting the operation—‘“‘for other people’s 
children,” he once noted, since he had none 
of his own at Sunday School age. Avery 
E. Hovey, president of the congregation, 
often came out of an evening. 

Mr. Abell, pardonably proud, recently 
looked at the annex and said, “Here you 
see the spirit of this church. We have come 
forward from small beginnings, and we are 
growing because little things—like pulling 


nails—are not too little for us, and big 
things—this job, for instance—are not too 
big.” 

There was evidence to support him. On 
December 31, 1945, there were 37 members 
in Sacramento’s First Unitarian Society. 
When services were discontinued for the 
summer this year, the roster showed an im- 
pressive 192. The attendance on Sunday 
mornings has grown from approximately 
20 to an average, from January 1 to June 
30, 1950, of 102; Sunday School attendance 
from less than 20 to an average of 79, in- 
cluding 42 children. The staff, in the mean- 
time, has more than doubled. 


And the church, for ali its financial acro- 
(Continued on page 32) 


Left to right—Don Peterson, architect; Dr. John R. Shannon, religious education com- 
mittee chairman; Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, pastor; Avery E. Hovey, president of 
the congregation; and Wayne A. Perkins, building committee chairman (with shovel) 


Van Nuys the outstanding 
‘new’ church on the Pacific Coast 


It wasn't long after the Foursquare Gos- 
pel church held its first Sunday service in 
their new basement next door that the 


members of the People’s Church ( Unitarian- 
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_ Universalist) of Van 


Nuys, California, 
reached a decision to sell the two-story 
residence in which they had been meeting, 
and began thinking of building a new 
church. 


“We closed our windows to shut out the 
noise of drums and cymbals, of hallelujahs 
and amens,” said Robert Shayne, modera- 
tor of the Van Nuys congregation, “but 
people in our back row heard more of the 
service next door than they did of our own. 
After a few Sundays competing unsuccess- 
fully with the fervencies of our neighbors, 
we decided to sell.” 


As far as a meeting place was concerned, 
the People’s Church of San Fernando Valley 
was back to where it had started in 1943 
when Dr. Sheldon Shepard assembled a 
handful of religious liberals and _ started 
holding services in the home of Mrs. Ada 
Belle Welch. From this modest beginning the 
growing congregation tried a succession of 
rented quarters—a remodelled barn, a play- 
house, a funeral parlor, a theatre, 


Finding these migrations a_ hindrance, 
they purchased a large two-story house on 
a corner lot in Van Nuys, using the living 
room for Sunday morning services, and the 
other rooms for church school classes. They 
began to dream of either remodelling the 
house, or selling it off and building a 
modern church. 

Then the Foursquare people came in 
next door. They not only built a church 
basement to hold services while the main 
structure went up, but bought a home be- 
hind the People’s Church to use as a par- 
sonage. Plans for future physical expan- 
sion, if ever needed, were blocked on every 
side. 

Not easily disheartened by misfortunes 
of this sort and determined to put an end 
to their pillar-to-post migrations, the mem- 
bers of the People’s Church instructed a 
committee to scout the 200-square mile San 
Fernando Valley for a new permanent lo- 
cation. 

In the meantime they held services in an- 
other residence, then being used as a busi- 
ness college. Fate seemed determined to 
make the battle uphill all the way. The new 
headquarters was shortly marooned when 
the street out front was closed down three 
months for extensive repairs. To get to 
church, people had to plow through mud 
or dust in an open field, very discouraging 
and unimpressive to newcomers. Church 
members, nothing daunted, gritted their 
teeth and looked all the harder for an im- 
pregnable island in the swift-changing pic- 
ture of one of America’s fastest booming 
communities. 

The new church site finally settled 

m is near the geographical center of 
-the San Fernando Valley, and not far from 
the business center of Van Nuys. 

While seeking a new location, the small 


“ 


congregation flexed its muscles financially 
and literally; they had decided the only 
way to get a church was to build it with 
their own hands. 

The members had on hand: several thou- 
sand dollars from the sale of their old house. 
They had a few hundred dollars in a build- 
ing fund to which they now added pledges 
of over $10,000. They secured loans from 
the American Unitarian Association and ‘the 
Universalist Church of America. It is 
worthy of note that in both denominations 
the People’s Church is the first in America 
to be federated from the day of its found- 
ing, and of this fact its members are very 
proud. 

On July 5, 1949, a pick-and-shovel crew 
began digging the foundation trenches for 
a building that would seat a congregation 
of 200, provide a church office, an attrac- 
tive lobby, a kitchen, storage space, rest- 
rooms, and an ample platform for plays 
and pageants. Every member of this first 


work crew was a member of the church. 
They were inaugurating months of labor 
involving most of the men and women 
of the parish and even some of the chil- 
dren. 


Members, digging trenches for foundation 


In preparation for the big building push, 
a card index had been set up in the 
minister's office, providing information on 
the construction skills and tools possessed 
by members, as well as the spare-time avail- 
ability of every person who had volunteered 
for work. After work for the week ahead 
had been planned and the needed skills 
determined, the index was used to organize 
the work crews by mail and telephone. 

In addition, as owner-builders, the church 
members had designated a building com- 
mittee to supervise operations and let con- 
tracts for those phases of- construction in 
which the members themselves could not 
supply the skills. Moreover, to supplement 
know-how in the church, one part-time 
building contractor was employed to help 
direct certain building operations, and one 
paid master carpenter was on the job daily 
in the early stages of construction. 

To avoid costly delays, the building com- 
mittee chairman, Mr. Shayne, was author- 
ized to make small on-the-spot decisions, 
handle emergencies, schedule building in- 
spections, and make minor purchases of 
materials as needed. The building com- 
mittee met regularly or on cal to review 
the chairman’s progress reports, decide mat- 


First section of wall being lifted into 
position. 


ters of policy, allow bills, let contracts, 
authorize major purchases, etc. As a mat- 
ter of protection, two important types of 
insurance were taken out: workmen’s lia- 
bility insurance covering every worker, paid 
or volunteer, and a course-of-construction 
fire insurance and public liability policy. 

Before the foundation trenches were 
completed by volunter crews, sand, cement, 
stacks of lumber and kegs of nails arrived 
on the building site, and there in the hot 
sun with rented power tools the hundreds 
of pieces destined for the frame were pre- 
cisely measured and cut. 

Working nights, week-ends and at odd 
moments during the day, the congregation 
managed to get the floor slab down, the 
frame up and the roof sheathing started 
by the middle of August. People who 
worked all week at their own jobs were 
showing up on Saturday and Sunday morn- 
ing, ready to pitch into a long day’s work. 
They got tired toiling six and seven days 
a week, but their willingness never flagged, 
and the demands of the job welded them 
into a determined, close-knit team. 

The first worship service in the new 
building was held on August 23 before it 
could properly be called a building. The 
sun shone through open rafters on a per- 
spiring congregation while curious Sunday 
drivers coasted by on Victory Blvd., won- 
dering perhaps at the unorthodox sight of 
men worshiping in blue denims or old 
clothes—not to mention women, similarly 
attired, who not only wielded hammers but 
regularly served meals to the workers every 
week-end. 

(Continued on page 32) 


Congregation leaving church Easter 
Sunday, 1950 
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BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA: About one 
hundred members of the Berkeley Unitarian 
congregation have become participants in 
a unique research project. The purpose 
of the project is to determine “How People 
Learn” and is under the directorship of 
Dr. Hubert Coffey, professor of psychology 
at the University of California; Dr. Timothy 
Leary, practicing psycho-therapist; Dr. Mer- 
vin Freedman, and associates. Their find- 
ings will be prepared for publication in 
the Journal of Social Issues and similar 
professional journals and will consist of 
concrete material, carefully recorded and 
analyzed. ... Members of the experimental 
group comprise those who have been at- 
tending the church’s “Family Night,” an 
activity which was started several years 
ago by Dr. J. Raymond Cope, minister. 
Meetings take place two evenings each 
month and are preceded by a pot-luck din- 
ner. After the meal, the larger group sub- 
divides into sections of about sixteen people 
to carry on a discussion period lasting for 
two hours. The group dynamics principle 
with undirected leadership is used and the 
general subject matter is built around broad 
issues of life, death, religion and philosophy. 
One of these meetings each month is con- 
cerned with the Church School curriculum 
as it relates to family life and at this meet- 
ing the children come with their parents 
to attend movies during the study session 
period enjoyed by their parents. ... The 
idea for the project grew out of two years’ 
work with a small group therapy project 
sponsored by the church and conducted by 
University staff members, the results of 
which work were recently published in the 
1950 edition of the Journal of Social Issues. 

A recent innovation of the Berkeley 
church has been the sponsorship of a: string 
ensemble orchestra. Although the com- 
munity is a center of musical endeavor, 
there has been no such group active for 
several years. Seeing the desire for this 
type of cultural expression, the Church 
Music Committee expanded its member- 
ship and underwrote the project. Yearly 
$10 subscription memberships were offered 
to those outside the congregation as well 
as to Bay Area Unitarians. With the money 
thus raised the Ensemble presents four or 
more no-admission concerts a year. Out- 
standing and talented local soloists are 
featured and the programs include com- 
binations of instruments rarely heard. 

The orchestra is comprised of twenty- 
two members, many of whom are profes- 
sional symphony artists and some of whom 
are Berkeley church members. Because 
the church facilities are made available 
for practice hours and the concerts are open 
to the public, the Musicians Union permits 
its members to play for minimum ates 
which are covered by the subscriptions. 
The Committee feels that real pioneering 
work is being done and music critics have 
been enthusiastic in their praise of the 
calibre of the programs, which are under 
the direction of Miss Miriam Zunzer, or- 
chestra leader and violinist of prominence 
in the region. 
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VAN NUYS 
(Continued from page 81) 


As the California winter approached 
everyone was racing to get the building 
enclosed and a shingle roof overhead before 
the rainy season, which could do catas- 
tropic things to the exposed building frame. 
The race was barely won with the help of 
neighboring churches and fellowship groups 
which responded magnificently when called 
upon for special tasks. The Laguna Beach 
Fellowship supplied a very efficient and 
skillful carpenter crew to help wrap the 
building with black paper and stucco wire 
netting. Students of the Channing Clubs 
at the University of Southern California 
and the University of California at Los 
Angeles, helped on several week-ends to 


nail down roofing paper and lay shingles. . 


The San Gabriel Fellowship provided the 
largest single outside crew, and a member 
of the All Souls Unitarian Church of Santa 
Monica, a master carpenter, donated many 
days of time during the early weeks. The 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles or- 
ganized several week-end work parties to 
assist on interior jobs, ‘and on cleaning and 
grading the grounds. One member of the 
First Church supervised the installation of 
concrete walks. The Throop Memorial 
Church (Universalist) of Pasadena pro- 
vided vitally needed extra funds, and do- 
nated chairs and dining tables. 

With this abundant cooperation from 
many quarters, the congregation was able 
to hold its first Christmas party in the new 
building, although it was still a number of 
weeks from completion. 


After a brief holiday breather the enter- 
prising little band gathered its forces for 
the finish drive. It set a deadline: Church 
Dedication Day, March 26, 1950. Many 
little jobs remained to be done: interior 
doors to hang, quantities of hardware to 
install, woodwork to sand, prime and paint, 
floor tile to lay, a lawn sprinkling system 
to install, shrubbery and grass to plant, 
scores of other little tasks. The job proved 
too much, The winter rains slowed down 
operations. People waded to worship and 
to work through ankle-deep mud. Their 
cars mired down in the puddles. They 
toiled on, however, so that by dedication 
day the-building, if not the grounds, was 
finished in all essential respects. 


On the day of dedication the new church 
was packed to the walls with well-wishers, 
many of whom. had had some share in the 
undertaking. For most of the members it 
was one of the highpoints of a life-time, 
sitting there in a church built by their own 
hands, able to look up at a golden beam and 
say, “I helped to place it there,” able to 
look at a white gleaming door and say, “I 
sanded and painted that.” 


It was encouraging and auspicious, too, 
to reflect that in the last weeks of construc- 
tion 27 new members had joined the con- 
gregation with no special effort on anyone’s 
part. Several families joined when they 
read in their newspapers that a thief had 
entered the doorless sanctuary and carted 
off several rolls of wire. Some people 


joined out of admiration for a church group 
with the pluck and industry to tackle so 
formidable an enterprise. 

Sitting there in the service of dedication, 
in the general glow of satisfaction, it was 
easy to see that a great many things work 
together for good for them that love the 
brotherhood. The days of migration were 
over. The People’s Church of San Fer- 
nando Valley had a new building. And it 
was growing. “ 

After all the months of hard work, no 
one could be blamed for singing a little 
more feelingly than usual, 

Thru willing heart and helping hand, 

Behold achieved our long desire! 

And gathered here, a household band, 

We light today the household fire, 


Be welcomed here the old, the young, 

The rich, the poor, the prince and thrall; 

Be Jesus’ motto high uphung — 

Who serveth most is chicf of all. 
HAROLD E, SCHMIDT 


SACRAMENTO 
(Continued from page 30) 


batics to get an annex built, had become 
bigger business. The current expense budget 
has increased from about $1,850 to $7,000; 
and denominational benevolences from a 
meagre $70 to something more than $500. 

For much of this Mr. Abell has been 
directly responsible. Once a lay member 
—though an ordained minister for many 
years—he ascended the Sacramento pulpit in 
the dim, unhopeful days when there were 
only 30 or 385 to hear him. For nearly 
five years he has built slowly, painstakingly, 
tirelessly. 

Once he said, “I never worked so hard 
at anything in my life.” But he added, “I 
never did anything I felt was more worth 
doing, either.” 

The growth is constant. Even in the 
summer, with services suspended, a men’s 
club with more than 20 members was 
formed. There are, besides, a branch of 
the Women’s Alliance, a Channing Club 
and a Starr King Club. 

With all this behind it, the Sacramento 
group—a little puffed, it may be, with local 
pride—is looking eagerly ahead. It pre- 
pared confidently for a much larger school. 
Dr. Henry R. Hansen, Assistant Professor 
of Education at Sacramento State College, 
agreed to become superintendent. A regu- 
lar teacher training course, directed by Dr. 
Shannon and staffed with Dr. Hansen, Dr. 
James M. Bradfield, another assistant profes- 
sor of education at State College, and Dr. 
Frank F, Tallman, director of mental hy- 
gience for the State of California, is in 
process of arrangement. : 

And so, more and more frequently in 
Sacramento’s Unitarian Church hear 
prophetic voices, and their words are always 
curiously alike: 

“I wouldn’t be at all rised if pretty 
soon we found cussion taeadti a fae 
church.” : 
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United Appeal drive 


That the United Unitarian Appeal in the 
current year will achieve results topping 
all previous records is being freely proph- 
esied in the Pacific Coast area, according 
to latest reports. In a pamphlet descrip- 
tive of the advances of recent years on the 
Coast, the region is characterized as one 
which “has had unprecedented increases 
in population—the section is growing faster 
than any other part of the country. Yet 
the pro rata increase in membership in 
Unitarian churches has grown faster,” the 
booklet points out. 
| “Six new churches have been established 
and given preliminary support in recent 
years; eight others have been revived; and 
in the last two years alone, 16 Unitarian 
| Fellowships have been organized,” the 


OAKLAND: The growth of this old Spanish 
rancho into one of the nation’s busiest in- 
dustrial cities has threatened the once 
superb site of the Unitarian Church with 
_ being lost among wholesale shops and room- 
ing houses while its members move into 
newer residential areas many miles from 
downtown. Recent ré-development trends 
and unmistakible evidence of the willing- 
ness of liberals to make a long trip for a 
_ worthwhile program have persuaded the 
congregation to remain in their very ample 
building. During the summer a great deal 
of work was done by members of the con- 
_gregation in remodeling, redecorating and 
modernizing. Chimes have been installed 
as part of the organ and provision made 
for amplifying them from the great stone 
tower of the church. . . . Under the leader- 
ship of the Rey. Amold Crompton, whose 
‘book on the distinguished Universalist- 
Unitarian Thomas Starr King is being pub- 
lished by THE BEACON PREss this month, 
the total program of the church has been 
intensified. The Church School and Youth 
programs (both high school and college 
ages) have been particularly successful. 
Mr. Crompton believes that part of the 
credit for the latter development must be 
given to the students from the Starr King 
School who have served with him as youth 
group counsellors as well as assisting him 
in the Sunday morning services and gain- 
ing invaluable experience in working with 
the Committees and Board of Trustees of 
the church. The membership increase in 
the last half of last year was greater than 
in the full year preceding. 


which has declared the breadth of 

its sympathies by affiliating also with the 
Universalist Church of sing ey 
portant, it is emerging from a iod o 
itive dorman with substantial growth. 
Church School, two youth groups, a re- 
Alliance and a new Chapter of 
Laymen’s League have been made 


“oi ear San Jose is an old Unitarian 
Church 


a 


Optimism marks Pacific Coast 


pamphlet states. 

Looking forward to the next decade as a 
“period of greatest promise” for the area, 
the publication affirms that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people there who 
are “Unitarians without, knowing it,’ and 
adds: “We must let them know that we are 
here; we must let them know who we are, 
what we're doing and saying, what we 
stand for, and how we think. We must ex- 
tend an invitation which they can ac- 
cept...” It is pointed out strongly that 
the area is supported by the United Ap- 
peal, and that the evidence shows that Uni- 
tarians in the region are determined to 
commit themselves—and their pocketbooks— 
to a program of expansion rather than one 
of curtailment. 


possible by a steady increase in member- 
ship which reached nearly 50 per cent last 
year. The first programs of the interested 
men of the congregation addressed them- 
selves to getting, through addresses by 
authorities, some of the basic but not often 
publicized facts about the city and county. 
The realism and importance of the programs 
probably had a good deal to do with the 
decision to become a permanent church 
organization and to affiliate with the Lay- 
men’s League nationally. Keeping close to 
home in their concerns, the men then tackled 
the ambitious task of redecorating their 
massive building during the summer; the 
work is continuing through the fall and will 
form part of their program as discussion 
meetings are resumed. Largely responsible 
for sparking all these advances has been 
the imaginative and energetic work of the 
minister, the Rev. Nathaniel Lauriat. 


EUGENE, OREGON: “Our Sunday School 
may not be as big as some, but we will 
challenge anyone to show us one that is 
more interesting and stimulating.” To have 
built a school, even though of only three 
classes, which justifies such pride is no 
meager accomplishment in two years—the 
first one with only the part-time service 
of the Minister, the Rev. Sidney Peterman. 
The Channing Foundation Group from the 
Campus of the University of Oregon has 
been an even stranger development in these 
years of re-establishment. In addition to 
important services to the church Alliance 
members are cooperating in the “Peace- 
builders” and “Letters Abroad” projects. 
. . . The church accounts itself particularly 
fortunate to have the eminent philosopher 
and theologian, Henry Nelson Wieman in 
its membership. The regular Sunday Morn- 
ing Forums which he led last year often 
attracted as many people as the Church 
Service which followed. . With the 
hearty support of the Board, Mr Peterman 
has been very helpful to the new Fellowship 
Groups in Salem and Corvallis and hopes 
to fein establish groups in Southern Oregon 
cities this year. 
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MODERATOR 
MeNAUGHTON 


SAYS: 


“We need to 
realize that 
we have a 
great cause 
which will 
not be serv- 
ed unless we 
place our en- 
thusiasm be- 
hind it. We 
have nation- 
al and re- 
gional organ- 
izations which are all, in one way or 
another, contributing to the strength of 
our movement. They are organiza- 
tions which we Unitarians have estab- 
lished and they do work which we be- 
lieve in, They can do far better work 
with better financial support. 


“When the United Unitarian Appeal 
comes to your church it offers an op- 
portunity to participate in the exten- 
sion of a faith the world desperately 
needs—a faith that life justifies the 
best in human relations, the highest 
achievements of the human spirit. The 
way you make that faith grow is by 
joining hands with other Unitarians 
in the support of your larger organiza- 
tions. This joining of hands is what 
you do when you contribute to the 
United Unitarian Appeal. Let us close 
ranks for a great cause!” 


Said an English band leader anxious 
to introduce American bebop music in- 
to Soho: “While my experience in 
America shows that artistically speak- 
ing bebop is just noise, commercially 
it is absolutely sound.” 


We have thought for some time 
that the United Unitarian Appeal 
should make more noise, because, 
in a non-musical sense, it cannot 
be beat. The idea of one church 
campaign for the United Appeal 
agencies is absolutely sound. It 
should be remembered always 
however, that in giving to several 
agencies, and for a whole year, 
one’s giving should be generous. 


The United Unitarian Appeal, a Na- 
tional Every Member Canvass for Uni- 
tarian Progress, seeks from church 
campaigns $210,000 for the church 
year 1950-51. Do your part when the 
Appeal comes to your church. If you 
wish to send a contribution to the 
United Unitarian Appeal, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass., it will be cred- 
ited to your church, 


LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA FEL- 
LOWSHIP: Laguna Beach is a worshiping 
Fellowship, its bi-monthly, mid-week meet- 
ings being services with sermons given by 
the Unitarian and Universalist ministers of 
Southern California Churches. The group 
has built a strong sense of solidarity by 
preceeding each service with a covered- 
dish supper. Churches’ misfortunes be- 
came the Fellowship’s opportunity when 
the R. E. Director of the San Diego Church 
moved north and one of the Santa Monica’s 
finest teachers moved South to Laguna 
Beach. A very competent Church School 
has resulted. A Sunday Morning Study 
Class is also included in the program. 


LONG BEACH: The Rev. Robert Murray 
Pratt has proven so effective a radio speaker 
_that arrangements were made for his talks 
_ to be recorded in advance before he left on 
his summer vacation so that he should not 
be off the air. Although the church’s limit- 
ed budget keeps them on a small station, 
a growing number of pepole at a distance 
make an effort to tune in to his Sunday 
morning talks and many have sent con- 
tributions to insure continuation of the 
program. ... The church has been growing 
in membership and in the strength of its 
auxiliaries. The Long Beach Little Theatre, 
which has occupied the Parish House for 
many years, has had to find new quarters 
so that the Church could take back the 
space urgently needed for its growing 
Church School and congregational meetings. 


SANTA MONICA: When the Rev. and 
Mrs. Howard Matson settled in Santa 
Monica three years ago and spoke of their 
intention to help start a Church School, 
one older member replied, “Oh, I didn’t 
know Unitarians had children.” The 
evidence is unmistakable that (at least in 
Santa Monica) they do. The Church 
School now serves nearly 70 children and, 
in the process of growing, has forced re- 
modeling projects including the enclosure 
of the church balcony, the conversion of 
the minister’s study the walling up of the 
once-open-patio, and the building of an 
annex to the parsonage. And, to date, 
no one has suggested that Unitarians stop 
having children or that new members be 
limited to the childless, . . . Other phases of 
the enlarging program include a growing 
Alliance, a Parents’ Group with well 
qualified visiting speakers, Twilight Con- 
certs, a Random Club of young adults and 
a U. S. C. Sewing Committee. The church 
has also welcomed the Channing Club 
from the U. C. L. A. campus for its dinner 
meetings; Mr. Matson was the Los Angeles 
County Student Worker until called to full 
time service by the church a year ago. 


SCHWEITZER FESTIVAL: An _ Albert 
Schweitzer festival is scheduled for Boston 
from Oct. 29 to Nov. 30. The festival, a 
branch of the Albert Schweitzer Felowship, 
is sponsored by an impressive list of patrons 
headed by Charles Munch, conductor of. the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Church spon- 
sors are under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the AUA. 
Further details will be printed in the No- 
vember Register. 
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SOUTHERN UNITARIAN INSTITUTE: A 
total of 61 full and part time registrants from 
ten churches and fellowships of the Thomas 
Jefferson Conference attended the first Lead- 
ership Institute to be held in this area, 
August 30 to September 4 at Lake Wacca- 
maw, North Carolina. 

Mr. J. Ray Shute was chairman of the 
Committee for the Institute. Courses of- 
fered were “How to Make a Successful 
Church,” led by Dr. Merrill E. Bush; “How 
to Have a Successful Church School,” led by 
Miss Frances Wood; and “The Organization 
and Program of Unitarianism,” led by Rev. 
Dale DeWitt. The worship services, arranged 
by Rev. Malcolm R. Sutherland, Jr., were led 
by himself, by Rev. Richard Henry, Rev. 
Alfred W. Hobart, and Rev. John Morgan. 

The delegates attending were from Nor- 
folk, Arlington, Va., Washington, D. C., 
Lynchburg and Charlottesville, Va., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Charleston and Greenville, S. C., 
Raleigh, Monroe, and Charlotte, N. C. 

A spirit of interest and enthusiasm was 
genuinely felt by those present and all looked 
forward to an even more successful Institute 
in 1951. 


RADIO WALTHAM: The Unitarian Church 
of Waltham, Mass., (Rev. Dilworth Lupton) 
has signed a 13-week contract to present the 
minister over WCRB (the Charles River 
Broadcasting Company, 1330 on the dial) 
at 11:05 a. m. on Saturdays, immediately 
following a news broadcast. The broadcast 
does not begin with a hymn (“Hymns scare 
off the people we're trying to reach,” says 
the minister) nor does it include a sermon. 


Instead, it is a free and open discussion of 


religious and personal problems aimed 
specifically at the unchurched—“the people 
who are sick and tired of organized religion, 
who never read the Church Page in the 
papers, and who run away if they see a 
minister coming,” Early reports indicated a 
wide interest in the program. .. . The 
church has also started a group-discussion 
meeting on Monday evenings, 8-9:30 p. m. 
where people “can sass the minister, say 
anything they wish, with no holds barred.” 


: These sessions have attracted many alert and 


questioning minds, reports show. 


PIERRE VAN PAASSEN: Speaking for the 
first time in two years in the Boston area, 
Rev. Pierre Van Paassen will occupy the 
pulpit of the Community Church in John 
Hancock Hall on October 8, it was an- 
nounced by Rev. Donald Lothrop minister 
of the church. 


: Bear Scare ° 


I have to pass a corner 

° When I go to bed at night ° 
That is so full of shadows 

That it’s never very light. 


I know, of course, it’s only 
° A place behind a chair — e 
But I wish I hadn't told myself 
A bear was hiding there. 
ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


DRINKING AND DIVORCE 
Drinking and liquor stand third 
in a list of thirteen chief reasons 
why marriages break up, according 
to a recent state-wide survey of the 
divorce problem made by the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 
The alcoholic factor, moreover, 
_ provides part of the background in 
cases where other reasons were 
given for the divorce, such as: 
“They live too high”; “too fast life”; 
“philandering”; “infidelity”; “money 
problems”; “jealousy”; “don’t take 
marriage seriously.” 

Liquor, being a definite cause of 
15 per cent of Minnesota divorces, 
and a background factor in 39 per 
cent more, is in greater or less de- 
gree responsible for 54 per cent of 
all divorces in that state. 

Governor Luther Youngdahl of 
Minnesota recently asserted that 
“the future of our country is threat- 
ened more seriously by the disinte- 
gration of the family than it is by 
any atomic or hydrogen bomb.” 
Must we not condemn alcoholic 
drink as one of the chief causes of 
the disintegration of the American, 
family? 

Unitarian Temperance Society 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Free literature sent on request 


AUY BRIEFS: The West Coast AUY con- 
ferences held at Asilomar and . Waskowitz 
were two of five AUY conferences held in 
August. The others were at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., Ardmore, Okla., and Murray Grove, 
N. J. A letter received at the time of going 
to press reports that the AUY section of the 
Asilomar conference was a “great success” 
and praises the work of the Rev. Sam 
Wright, Stockton, Calif., Youth Dean... . 
A youth committee has been busy during 
the spring and summer locating a site for 
the 1951 AUY-Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship Convention to be held June 25-30. 
Their choice, announced in September, is 
Camp Idlewild, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. 
The camp is located on an island of over 
200 acres and during the Convention the 
entire island will be at the exclusive dis- 
posal of the AUY-UYF group. The camp 
boasts such features as a large swimming 
pier, two swimming beaches, two baseball 
diamonds, tennis courts, and a five hole 
golf course. . . . The executive committee 
of AUY is planning to meet in Boston Octo- 
ber 7 and 8. Leon Hopper, president, will 
travel from Seattle, Washington, for the 
meeting. . . . Sixty-four page AUY-UYF 
Songbooks are now in stock in the office 
and ready for shipment. The price is 20 


cents each for quantities under 20, and 15_ 


cents each for quantities of 20-49. . . . The 
new boy-girl relations pamphlet by the Rev. 
William B. ‘Rice is also in stock and sells 
for 25 cents. . . . The new pamphlet on 


AUY is ready for the Appeal campaign. 


s 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal... Having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards” 


Margaret Bowers Barnard 

Margaret Bowers Barnard, one of our well- 
known and beloved women ministers, has 
passed on, but left behind her a splendid 
record of work to the glory of the Unitarian 
Church as a whole. pas was born in Bucks- 
port, Maine, June 22, 1860, but her family 
soon moved to the South where she received 
her education at Carnatz Institute, a French 
school of high standing where she had ex- 
cellent training in that language. Return- 
ing to New England, near Boston, she 
taught French for some years at Chauncy 
Hall School and Berkeley School of Boston. 

In 1893 she began study for the ministry, 
through Harvard tutors, since women were 
not easily admitted to theological schools 
then. She preached several summers in 
Warwick, Mass., and then her home church 
in Chelsea ordained and called her to be its 
minister. 

In 1902 she took charge of the church 
in Rowe among the stately hills of Western 
Massachusetts, where she remained for four- 
teen years. She restored the strength of 
this society and built a beautiful little chapel 
in the memory of its first minister, Preserved 
Smith, which is used each summer now by 
our young people at Rowe Camp, as well 
as making her group a power in the com- 
munity. She rapidly became known as an 
authority on rural church conditions and 
served on various such committees with the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches and 
the American Unitarian Association, She 
also served the State Library Commission 
in Western Massachusetts, visiting and ad- 
vising the librarians. In her church work 
she was especially fine with young people 
and built good groups and Sunday Schools 
wherever she went. 

In 1916 she accepted a call to the Uni- 
tarian Church in Bernardston where she re- 
mained six years. She was very active in 
community interests as well. In the winter 
of 1921-1922 on leave of absence, she served 
the Unitarian Church in Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. 

Spending two more years in Bernardston, 
she resigned to take charge of social and 
religious work in Swansboro, North Caro- 
lina, sponsored by the national Unitarian- 
Alliance. She had been interested in this 
movement for many years. The conditions 
there were hard, but when she at last left, 
several years later, she had seen a fine new 


school building erected and she left a host 


of friends. 
After a long illness, she did not resume 
her active ministry, but settled in Greenfield 


where she was prominent as president and 


director of the Women’s Club and in the 


Business and Professional Women’s Club. 
She served on the Republican Town Com- 


mittee as vice-chairman and was for eight 
years president of the Franklin County 
Women’s Republican Clubs. 

Small of stature, she was dignified and 
-compelling in her messages. Though much 
of her work was executive, she never lost 
the personal touch with her people while 


a 


the spiritual and moral tone of her work 
was always an inspiration to others. 

Miss Barnard died August 24 in Ber- 
nardston, Massachusetts. The funeral was 
held in All Souls Unitarian Church in Green- 
field with Rev. Paul H. Chapman, minister, 
assisting Rev. Hazel Rogers Gredler of 
Barnstable, Massachusetts, a friend of long 
years’ standing, officiating. Burial was in 
the family lot in Bucksport, Maine. 
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Henry Thomas Secrist 

The Reverend Henry Thomas Secrist, 86, 
dean of Greater Boston Unitarian ministers 
and minister emeritus of the Unitarian 
Church, Melrose, died at his home, 14 
Centre Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts on 
Friday, August 18. Funeral services were 
held at the Waterman Chapel, 495 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston on Monday, 
August 21. 

Mr. Secrist was born in West Liberty, 
Ohio, and was a graduate of Antioch Col- 
lege, 1888, and Harvard Divinity School, 
1891. He served as minister in Unitarian 
churches in Milwaukee, Wisconsin from 
1891 to 1896; All Souls, Roxbury, Mass., 
from 1896 to 1910; Meadville, Pa., from 
1910 to 1919, and during the World War 
worked with War Camp Community Service. 

In 1920 he became minister of the Mel- 
rose Unitarian Church and in 1935 became 
minister emeritus. During part of his Mel- 
rose ministry he also had charge of the 
Unitarian Church in Stoneham. 

Since his retirement, he had lived in 
Cambridge and had been active as a supply 
minister. For a time he was in charge of 
the Third Unitarian Church in Dorchester, 
Mass. His wife, the former Miss Anna B. 
Cranston, died in 1939. 


Church Announcements 
BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 


D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a. m 
Church School, 9:45 a. m. 


KING’S “CHAPEL. (Founded 1686.) Dr Palfrey 
Perkins, Minister. Elwood EE. Gaskill, M.A. 
(Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Serv- 
ice. 11 a. m. Open daily 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. ALL 
ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH 
IN BOSTON, 874 Beacon St. Clayton Brooks Hale 
and Henry Perkins, Jr. Ministers. Every Sunday: 
Junior Church, 10:40 A. M.; Church School, 11:00 
A. M.; Morning Worship, 11:00 A. M.; high school 
age, 5:00 P. M. and college age supper, 7:00 P. M. 
THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND OF 
ee WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VISI- 
TORS. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Fill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.50 up 


Co-op Invites Doctors 


Physicians’ cooperatives sub- 
scribe to the following code: 
GROUP PRACTICE 
CONSUMER SPONSORSHIP 
PRE-PAYMENT 
ACCENT ON PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE 

If you are a_ well-skilled 
and highly principled young 
doctor, who is interested in 
medicine as a profession rather 
than a business, we would like 
you to communicate with us. 
Our standards for practice and 
number of services rendered to 
the subscriber are superior to 
those now rendered by many 
health group plans. Our main 
concerns are to be of the great- 
est possible use to our members 
and to contribute in every way 
to improved health within our 
service area. 

The county medical associ- 
ations are, of course, opposed 
to organizations of our type for 
their economic and social princi- 
ples. Any doctor in our groups 
would have to be prepared to 
work without their approval. We 
have, however, excellent faith 
in the high aims of our organi- 
zation and its superior effective- 
ness in treating patients and 
maintaining high health stand- 
ards in the community. We 
invite any interested young doc- 
tor who sincerely believes in 
our type of medical organiza- 
tion, its methods and aims of 
practice, to write to: 


Dr. William H. Davis 
Two Harbors, Minnesota 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 
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EVERETT MOORE BAKER, 


Everett Moore 
Baker had one of 
the most vivid 
personalities I 
have ever known, 
one that death 
serves to inten- 
sify in my mind 
rather than oblit- 
erate. After his 
graduation from 
Phillips Exeter 
Academy he be- 
came a freshman 
at Dartmouth, and 


it was at that time 


that he and _ his 
family were members of the church in Cleveland where I 
was minister. “Ev,” his father and mother, his sister Peggy— 
now married to Thomas C. Mendenhall, a professor at Yale— 


and his brother Morgan were all ardent Unitarians. 


After receiving his degree from Dartmouth in 1924, Ev took 
up graduate work at the Harvard Divinity School, completing 
his studies in 1929. During that time two events deeply in- 
fluenced him. One was his four years as assistant to Dr. Sidney 
Lovett, then minister of Boston’s Mt. Vernon Church and now 
chaplain of Yale University. Dr. Lovett did much to give di- 
rection to his thinking. 

The other event was his marriage in 1928 to Miss Helen 
Macdonald, one of the most unfailingly gracious women I 


have ever known. (Later were to come two fine sons, David 


and Sidney.) 


The first congregation that Everett Baker served as a full- 
fledged minister was that of the Westminster Congregational 
Society (Unitarian) in Providence, R. I. Here he began to 
demonstrate where his talents and interests lay—in organized 
help for people, especially the underprivileged. During his 
ministry in Providence he became connected with various wel- 
He was chairman of the Rhode Island 
Interdenominational Commission for Social Action, chairman 
of the Rhode Island League of Nations Association, and a 
director of the Consumers League of Rhode Island. 


fare organizations. 


I remember clearly the satisfaction that Everett’s many 
friends felt when he was appointed executive vice president 
of the American Unitarian Association. He seemed to us a 
“natural” for the position, and his capabilities shown during 
the next five years of denominational service proved the truth 


of our judgment. 

The amount of devoted energy he put into his new position 
was breathtaking. In addition to general administrative work, 
enough for two men, he directed the publishing business at 
25 Beacon Street, the New England Unitarian radio hour, and 
the Association’s fund-raising program. 

When I resigned from the First Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
land, but stayed on in the city to write a daily column for the 
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Cleveland Press, it was Everett Moore Baker who became my 
He was Dr. Baker by then, for he had re- 
ceived an honorary degree of doctor of divinity from Tufts 


pulpit successor. 


College in 1938 (and was to receive another one in 1949 
from his alma mater, Dartmouth College). Our five years 
together in Cleveland, with my family now members of his 
congregation, gave me an opportunity to see his work at first 
hand, . 

Again he showed his ability and his untiring concern for 
people. He was a competent preacher, a loyal pastor in the 
best sense of the word, and an able administrator. The Cleve- 
land church was the center of his interest but by no means its 
circumference. 


He served on the boards of directors of the Welfare Fed- 
eration of Cleveland, of the Cleveland Church Federation, of 
the Youth Bureau, of the Travelers Aid Society, and of the 
Mental Hygiene Association. He was chairman of the Better 
Housing Association and, during the war, was a public panel 
member of the Cleveland Division of the War Labor Board. 
He also was connected with various organizations dealing 
In addition to all these activities he lec- 
tured on sociology at Cleveland College of Western Reserve 
University. 


with racial justice. 


How he found time and strength for interests outside the 
city, I do not know, yet during his Cleveland ministry Ev was 
a member of the panel of the National Arbitration Associa- 
tion, chairman of the National Consumers League for Fair 
Labor Standards, president of the Unitarian Ministerial Union 
(1944-46), and a member of the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

During this period he also served as chairman of the Uni- 
tarian War Service Council under whose auspices he edited 
and published a book of readings for men and women in the 
services entitled, Think on These Things. Over three million 
copies were distributed. 

In 1947 Everett Baker became Dean of Students at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Here he had an op- 
portunity to work intensively with youth, always one of his 
chief interests. He had the responsibility and authority for 
overseeing all aspects of student welfare and coordinating 
academic and personal counseling. He was respected and 
loved by both faculty and students. 


During all these years 8f service, the cause of world peace 
had been of primary importance to him. It was in his work 
for this ideal that he met his death. 

Everett Baker will live for many years in the memory of 
his host of friends almost as a living presence. What I shall 
remember most of all was his spirit of forgiveness. His heart 
seemed incapable of harboring hostility or bitterness. Nor 
shall we forget his zest for living, his insatiable concern for 


advancing truth, his hatred of sham, his gracious manliness, 


his capacity for friendship, his dignity, and his insistence that 
all individuals, whatever their nationality or race, be treated 
with equal dignity. 

- DILWORTH LUPTON 


